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A'B'CHASE  pianos 


OBERLIN,  COLLEGE 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 

November  10th,  1921. 

Superintendent  Chas.  S.  Meek, 

Administration  Building,  Board  of  Education, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I am  always  glad  to  speak  a good  word  for  a first-class 
article  and  such  I believe  to  be  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano,  and  that 
I can  honestly  say  after  more  than  thirty  years’  acquaintance 
with  their  pianos.  They  have  been  in  use  in  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for  many  years  in  comparison  with  the  very 
best  pianos  of  other  makers,  have  maintained  their  standing 
with  our  faculty  and  students  as  of  supreme  excellence.  They 
are  so  solidly  built  that  I have  never  found  a piano  to  surpass 
them  in  durability  and  beauty  of  tone. 

I recommend  them  most  heartily  to  schools  and  con- 
servatories that  are  seeking  the  best. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  W.  MORRISON. 


A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 
Executive  Offices — 20  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


Books  for  the  Graduate 

Books  make  Ideal  Gifts 

In  choosing  a gift  for  a young  man 
or  woman  about  to  leave  school, 
nothing  more  fitting  than  a book 
can  be  found. 

No  other  gift  has  the  permanency,  the  desirability,  the 
personal  message  of  a well-chosen  book. 

If  not  a book,  an  artistic  picture. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON,  Oberlin,  O. 


Vol.  XY/III 


No.  3 
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Published  monthly,  except  in  August  and  September,  by 
THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
William  S.  Ament,  '10,  Editor  and  Manager 
Subscriptions— Per  vear  for  United  States  and  Canada  and  including  Membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  $3.50 ; elsewhere,  $3.75;  Subscription  alone,  $2.00  and  $2.25  as  above; 
Single  copies,  25  cents. 

Communications  intended  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  W.  S.  Ament,  Alumni  Office, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  They  should  be  in  hand  before  the  15th  to  insure  attention  for  the  issue  of 
the  succeeding  month. 

Remittances  and  advertising  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  “The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College.” 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  posr.  office,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1879. 


Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 


A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.  M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  OBERLIN,  O. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stieff 

PETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance. 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF,  Inc. 

STIEFF  HAUL 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


When  You  are  in  Oberlin 

You  will  naturally  turn  here  for  any  banking  service — and  you 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  well  served. 

RESOURCES  OVER  A MILLION  DOLLARS 

THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY 

15  WEST  COLLEGE  STREET 


A Complete  line  of 

President  King’s  Books 

THE  GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 

J.  R.  HAYLOR 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRI  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


“Oberlin  College  means  to  be  as  fine  a college  as 
America  holds— a college  needing  no  apology  and 
asking  no  support  that  is  not  honestly  deserved.” 

— President  King. 


THE  SEVERANCE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  in  Oberlin  College  includes  a teaching  staff  of  five  and  a 
student  body  of  from  250  to  300.  The  laboratory  is  large  and  well  equipped  and  ranks  with  any 
of  its  size  in  this  country. 

Students  may  elect  four  years  of  continuous  undergraduate  instruction  in  general  chemistry, 
in  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis,  in  organic,  physical,  and  industrial  chemistry,  and 
in  inorganic  preparations,  with  the  possibility  of  extra  “honors  courses”  in  colloid  chemistry 
and  other  advanced  topics.  A year  of  graduate  work,  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  original  re- 
search, is  offered  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Graduates  of  the  major  in  Chemistry  secure  positions  as  analysists  in  industrial  plants, 
teach,  or  continue  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  the  great  universities.  Special  attention  is 
given  in  Oberlin  to  the  chemical  preparation  for  medicine. 

For  catalogues  and  general  information  concerning  admission  address — 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  GEORGE  M.  JONES 

Special  inquiries  should  be  sent  to — 

DEAN  C.  N.  COLE,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
DEAN  E.  I.  BOS  WORTH,  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
DIRECTOR  C.  W.  MORRISON,  Conservatory  of  Music 
PROFESSOR  E.  A.  MILLER,  Summer  Session 
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In  the  memorial  month  of  May  it  is  well  to 
take  thought  of  the  outstanding  incidents  and 
personalities  of  other  days, 
A MONTH  OF  to  remember  Oberlin’s  heroic 
MEMORIES  part  in  the  critical  period 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  note 
that  more  recently  among  the  living  alumni  we 
have  men  and  women  of  equal  fiber  and  ideal- 
ism confronting  the  crises  of  today. 

In  anticipation  of  May  30th,  the  record 
of  Oberlin  in  two  great  wars  may  be  recalled. 
President  Fairchild  recorded  that  “ of  the 
alumni  and  undergraduates  of  the  college  de- 
partment we  count  198  who  served  in  the 
army.  Among  these  were  three  Major-Gen- 
erals, three  Brigadier-Generals,  ten  Colonels, 
and  officers  of  lower  grades  in  large  propor- 
tion.” Counting  in  all  departments  there  must 
have  been,  according  to  his  estimate,  750  rep- 
resentatives of  Oberlin  in  the  army.  The  Sol- 
diers’ Monument  records  the  names  of  96  sol- 
diers from  Oberlin  who  fell  in  the  war  for 
the  union. 

The  war  service  roster  of  February  1st, 
1920,  contained  the  names  of  1203  men  and 
three  women  in  active  service,  and  279  men 
and  women  in  auxiliary  branches.  Among 
these  were  one  Brigadier-General,  two  Colonels, 
two  Lieutenant-Colonels,  and  a much  larger 
proportion  of  officers  of  lower  rank.  The  Roll 
of  Honor  contains  33  names. 

Of  the  men  whose  contribution  to  the  nation 
took  the  form  of  military  service,  no  higher 
types  could  be  found  than  General  Emory 
Upton  and  Colonel  Charles  R.  Howland, 
sketches  of  whose  careers  appear  in  this  num- 
ber. In  paying  our  tribute  to  these  soldiers 
we  honor  as  well  their  host  of  Oberlin  com- 
panions who  left  their  college  at  the  call  of 
their  country. 


While  one  generous  alumnus  is  providing 
the  illustrations  for  the  Alumni  Magazine  each 
month,  and  is  hacking  a deluxe  edition  for  June, 
another  alumnus  is  covering  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
tra eight  pages  in  this  number.  With  the  sup- 
port of  a few  more  such  friends  the  Alumni 
Magazine  could  become  one  of  the  most  pre- 
sentable and  informative  alumni  monthlies  in 
the  country. 


“I  see  you  are  soft-soaping  the  alumni  again 
about  their  loyalty.  Loyalty?  The  Oberlin 
alumni  don’t  know  what  it  is!  ” 
OBERLIN  This  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
LOYALTY  ments  received  by  the  alumni  sec- 
retary on  his  leading  editorial 
in  the  February  issue. 

Obviously  this  statement  is  exaggerated  or, 
rather,  applicable  only  to  a portion  of  the 
alumni.  Those  who  have  been  “doing  their 
bit”  for  Oberlin  besides  serving  their  day  and 
generation  in  the  great  world,  amply  deserve 
the  February  tribute.  The  statement  should 
also  be  modified  for  the  scores  of  graduates 
who  are  now  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  new 
association.  “No  one  ever  asked  me  even  to  take 
the  magazine,”  one  writes;  and  many  others 
are  merely  awaiting  the  impetus  of  a central 
organization  that  will  show  the  way. 

Nevertheless  only  a small  proportion  have 
by  active  participation  contributed  to  the  life 
of  the  institution  or  even  to  the  establishment 
of  a distinctive  morale  among  the  alumni  as 
a group.  Spontaneous  team  work  is  rare. 
Several  classes  and  local  chapters  have  no 
officers.  In  many  other  cases  energetic  officers 
can  get  no  support.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  machinery  of  organization  functions,  but 
without  result,  because  no  immediate  object 
is  presented  and  efforts  are  scattered. 

But  this  year  we  have  an  immediate  object: 
to  establish  the  Alumni  Association  by  en- 
rolling every  alumnus  and  former  student  that 
retains  a spark  of  interest,  and  by  perfecting 
the  organization  of  each  unit  of  the  whole 
plan.  The  system  once  complete,  all  of 
us  can  combine  to  bring  into  active  touch 
through  alumni  membership  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  unaffiliated  alumni.  Then,  in 
another  year,  with  a united  body  of  at  least 
3,000  members,  we  shall  be  in  a position  to 
“do  something  for  Oberlin,”  which  is  the 
real  test  of  loyalty. 

But  the  futility  of  editorials  is  here  illus- 
tiated  by  the  fact  that  only  the  loyal  members 
will  read  the  words  meant  primarily  for  those 
who  are  “dead  on  their  feet.” 


For  the  new  cover  design  we  are  again  in- 
debted to  Miss  Julia  Severance,  designer  of  the 
college  seal  and  etcher  of  our  January  cover. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


II 

■J 


When  the  Editor  made  me  the  flattering  of- 
fer of  a page  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  upon 
which  to  spread  myself  once  a month,  I ac- 
cepted with  perhaps  unseemly  haste;  certainly 
with  more  haste  than  discretion.  But  as  usual, 
the  discretion  came  later,  in  that  unflattering, 
that  grimly  lucid  hour  before  dawn  when 
one's  blunders  and  temerities  and  probable 
failures  show  their  hideous  faces  without  any 
of  the  softening  veils  that  daylight  throws 
about  them.  “ How  many  months  will  it 
take,”  they  cackle,  “ for  you  to  say  every- 
thing you  have  ever  thought — and  more?”  I 
answer  meekly,  “ Not  many.”  “And  how 
many  of  the  alumni  and  alumnae,”  the  inex- 
orable voices  go  on,  “ do  you  suppose  will  read 
what  you  say?  ” And  like  the  fatal  bird  of 
Poe,  I repeat,  “Not  many.”  "And  you  flatter 
yourself  that  some  will  read?”  they  sneer. 
And  I,  taking  the  courage  of  desperation  or 
of  hope,  reply,  "A  few.”  Hence  my  choice  of 
a title  for  my  page.  “ Space  ” I almost 
wrote,  but  rejected  the  word  because  of  its  un- 
pleasant connotations  and  the  adjective  that 
usually  precedes  it. 

The  truth  is  that  in  spite  of  my  misgivings, 
I seize  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  to  re- 
sume relations,  even  one-sided  relations,  with 
the  friends  departed,  who,  as  the  poet  says, 
" have  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light.”  By 
which  I do  not  mean  that  they  are  no  longer 
in  what  the  Spiritualists  call  “ the  earth- 
plane.”  I mean  by  “ the  world  of  light  ” that 
world  to  which  as  students  they  all  looked  so 
eagerly  forward,  while  they  were  still  in  a 
state  that  doubtless  now  seems  to  them,  as 
they  look  back  upon  it,  a period  of  pre-natal 
gloom.  At  least  that  is  the  impression  that 
many  of  them  give  me  when  I converse  with 
them  about  it.  However  this  may  be,  during 
two  and  twenty  years  a teacher  comes  to  have, 
unless  he  has  lived  quite  in  vain,  a group  of 
friends  in  that  outer  radiance  whom  he  is 
loath  to  lose,  but  with  whom,  because  of  their 
number  and  remoteness,  direct  relations  are 
less  and  less  practicable.  Few  students 
realize,  I suspect,  how  warmly  their  instructors 
feel  towards  them.  That  warmth  is  shown 
often,  I admit,  in  strange  and  inscrutable  ways, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  genuine  and  it  is  lasting. 


The  opportunity,  therefore,  through  the  pages 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  to  maintain  or  re- 
sume relations,  however  tenuous,  with  those 
whom  one  remembers  with  interest  and  af- 
fection is  an  opportunity  not  lightly  to  be  re- 
fused, and  there  is  always  the  chance  that 
there  may  be  some  among  them  whom  one’s 
informal  musings  will  perhaps  concern. 


TOTAL  REGISTRATION  1921-22 


College — 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Grads  

. . 17 

11 

28 

Seniors  

. . 94 

145 

239 

Juniors  

. . 95 

171 

266 

Sophomores  

. . 143 

184 

327 

Freshmen  

. . 163 

203 

366 

Specials  

6 

19 

25 

Total  

. . 518 

733 

1251 

Conservatory  

. . 34 

357 

391 

School  of  Theology 

. . 33 

3 

36 

Summer  School  (net).. 

..  36 

43 

79 

Total  

. . 621 

1136 

1757 
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The  Smith  Baker  Memorial  Library 


The  College  Library  has  recently  received 
so  interesting  and,  in  its  terms,  so  unusual  a 
gift  that  I am  glad  to  devote  my  first  assign- 
ment of  space  to  a description  of  it.  The 
donor  is  Dr.  Smith  Baker,  who  was  for  many 
years  a well-known  and  successful  physician  in 
Utica,  New  York,  specializing  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  the  nervous  system.  During  these 
years,  he  has  been  a tireless  reader  of  litera- 
ture, history,  biography,  science,  and  philos- 
ophy, and  has  collected  an  admirable  library  of 
about  three  thousand  volumes  in  these  and 
other  fields.  He  was  prevented  by  lameness 
from  leading  an  active  life  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  all  of  the  energy  that  he  had  left 
when  his  exhausting  day’s  work  was  done  was 
given  to  his  books  and  his  writing.  His  life 
has  therefore  been  passed  between  his  office 
and  his  library,  and,  engrossed  as  he  was  in 
professional  problems  and  successful  as  he  was 
in  dealing  with  them,  his  happiest  hours  have 
been  spent  among  his  books.  I feel  sure  that 
a great  part  of  his  success  was  due  to  the 
way  in  which  he  spent  his  leisure.  No  one 
could  come  into  contact  with  him  without 
being  aware  of  the  breadth  and  geniality  of 
his  mind,  his  wise  outlook  upon  human  na- 
ture, his  profound  understanding  of  the  human 
heart.  I fancy  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  these  qualities  — if  he  confessed  to 
them — were  largely  derived  from  his  reading. 

About  five  years  ago  he  withdrew  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  settled  in  the 
village  of  Camden,  New  York,  where  he  hoped 
to  spend  peaceful  years  in  harvesting  the 
fruits  of  his  life  of  thought  and  study.  He 
succeeded  in  finishing  a book  upon  which  he 
had  been  long  engaged  — “Higher  Living,”  pub- 
lished in  1917  — and  then  a terrible  disaster 
befell  him.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
which  left  him  physically  almost  helpless  and 
intellectually  much  hampered,  though  he  was 
able  still  to  read  and  enjoy  his  books  and 
even  to  write  a little.  The  sight  of  him  lying 
in  his  bed,  hedged  in  with  books,  in  a room 
whose  walls  were  lined  and  whose  floor  was 
piled  with  them,  is  one  that  his  friends  will 
never  forget.  The  thought  of  his  courage,  his 
self-command,  his  all  but  Stoical  fortitude  will 
be  a possession  forever. 

About  two  years  ago  he  expressed  a wish 
to  bequeath  his  library  to  Oberlin  in  order 


that,  when  he  could  no  longer  use  it,  it  might 
be  to  others  the  solace  and  stimulation  that 
it  had  been  to  him.  He  was  not  himself  col- 
lege-bred — his  professional  course  was  taken 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  — and  college 
students,  their  interests  and  perplexities  and 
possibilities,  have  always  had  a great  attraction 
for  him.  His  plan  was  to  transfer  his  library 
to  Oberlin  with  all  its  contents  — books,  paint- 
ings, pottery,  photographs,  minerals,  miscro- 
scope — that  a room  might  be  fitted  up,  as  near- 
ly as  possible  like  his  own,  where  students,  es- 
pecially students  of  literature,  might  care  to 
linger  and  read  and  browse  without  too  much 
sense  of  official  restrictions  or  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a task.  In  such  a room  he  felt  that 
his  own  life  and  influence  would  be  prolonged 
and  that  he  would  enjoy  the  form  of  earthly 
immortality  that  he  most  desired.  He  drew 
up  his  will  to  this  effect,  making  the  College 
also  the  residuary  legatee  of  his  estate,  the 
income  of  which  will  ultimately  be  applied 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  collection.  It  is  never 
to  be  dispersed,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Smith  Baker  Memorial  Library.  A few  weeks 
ago  he  decided  that  the  College  should  have 
the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  already  arrived  and  will  be  in- 
stalled immediately  in  Carnegie  Library. 

As  I have  said,  it  is  an  unusual  gift,  a gift 
such  as  not  many  colleges  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  attract.  The  giver's  heart  is 
in  it.  Having  no  children  in  the  flesh,  he  has 
made  the  students  of  Oberlin  the  heirs  of  his 
spirit.  So  touching,  so  personal  is  it  that  I 
can  not  but  believe  that  the  students  who  use 
it,  if  they  are  sensitive  to  such  things,  will 
feel  themselves  to  be  in  a kind  of  filial  re- 
lation to  the  man  who  gave  them  his  most 
precious  possession. 

Dr.  Baker  has  not  been  merely  a reader. 
Besides  his  one  book,  he  has  contributed 
many  articles  to  current  publications  both  lit- 
erary and  professional.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  John  Burroughs,  and  he  knew  well 
both  Royce  of  Harvard  and  William  James. 
I have  in  my  hands  a detailed  account,  in  man- 
uscript, of  the  growth  of  his  collection,  called 
“My  Library,”  from  the  far-off  day  when  he 
began  it  with  the  purchase  of  Bullion’s  English 
Grammar.  It  is  a candid  record  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  love  of  books  and  of  their 
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actual  effect  upon  him.  In  one  of  the  early 
chapters  occurs  this  passage:  “One  evening, 
not  long  since,  as  I stood  in  the  doorway  of 
my  library  and  turned  on  the  light  and  let  my 
eyes  wander  at  will  over  the  entire  wall  space, 
packed  to  the  ceiling  with  the  very  cream  of 
all  that  I had  been  choosing  for  permanent 
retention  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  noted 
the  wealth  of  fact,  illustration,  inspiration,  and 
solace  that  I had  thus  provided  for  myself  and 
others,  the  answer  to  all  questioning  and  dubiety 
as  to  my  course  came  emphatically  to  mind, 
and  my  early  determination  to  ‘some  day  have 
books  of  my  own’  seemed  now  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied.” On  August  21,  1921,  three  years  after 
the  stroke  of  paralysis  that  hindered,  though 
it  could  not  stop  his  reading  habit,  he  added 


these  last  lines  to  “My  Library”:  “Since  then 
I have  kept  my  room  mostly  and  have  expected 
to  die  daily,  only  to  live  on,  read  on,  hope  on, 
do  all  as  best  I can,  and  love  my  friends. 

I have  read  my  geology,  astronomy,  physics, 
mineralogy',  and  in  lots  of  other  books,  or, 
rather,  have  tried  to  read  them,  reading  a few 
minutes  at  a time,  forgetting  them  promptly, 
trying  again,  yet  learning  little  by  little;  and 
here  I am  now,  trying  still,  until  it  is  done.” 

Dr.  Smith  Baker  died-  on  Sunday  morning , 
April  23,  a week  after  this  appreciation  xoas 
written. — Editor. 


THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL  FUND 
During  the  month  from  March  15  to  April 
15,  there  were  52  subscribers  to  the  Gray  Me- 
morial Fund.  While  the  number  of  donors  is  the 
largest  yet,  the  average  gift  is  smaller.  The 
subscription  for  the  month  in  cash  and  pledge 
is  $465.50,  making  a total  of  $2,633.50  to  date. 
$4,000  in  cash  should  be  in  hand  by  summer 
to  insure  the  $200  in  interest  to  continue  the 
tuition  of  the  first  Gray  scholar  through  his 
second  year.  Recommendations  for  the  first 
scholarship  may  be  sent  in  to  the  Gray  Me- 
morial Committee  at  any  time. 

Gifts  and  pledges  from  the  following  are  ac- 
knowledged with  gratitude: 

1862— Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Phinney;  1875— Rev.  H. 
L.  Brickett;  1880 — Mrs.  Clarence  H.  White; 
1891— J.  W.  Crook;  1893— Miss  A.  B.  P.  Met- 
calf; 1897— Rev.  W.  R.  Clark;  1899— J.  S.  01- 
cott;  1900 — Ruel  Roberts;  1901 — Lina  L.  Ful- 
stow,  John  A.  Sherley,  Rev.  S.  K.  Tompkins; 
1906 — Miss  A.  M.  Starr;  1907 — Mrs.  Clara  L. 
Strong,  Fred  Warner,  Ruth  Runyon  Brown; 
1909 — Isabel  C.  Bacon,  D.  Windsor  Jones, 
Ralph  H.  Houser;  1910 — Mark  O.  Ward,  Sadie 
G.  Smith,  Gerald  Blakeley,  N.  E.  Bowers,  Em- 
ma A.  Bailey,  Dorothy  Pugh,  Agnes  Haugan, 
Grace  L.  Hammond;  1911 — Hope  E.  Vincent, 
Mrs.  Fred  Warner,  R.  E.  Rindfusz,  Robert  J. 
Riggs;  1912 — Richard  S.  Rose,  Donald  King; 
1913 — Mrs.  Elliot  C.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sher- 
wood, Jerome  Davis,  Isaranda  Sanborn, 
Gladys  Dingfelder  Ward;  1914 — Amy  Hale, 
Mrs.  Christine  Bigelow  Wright;  1916 — Amy  F. 
Webster;  1917 — Mrs.  Fred  P.  Baker,  Willis  H. 
Scott.  H.  S.  Laity,  Francis  E.  Gray;  Hon.-’17 — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Barton;  1918 — Mrs.  E.  H.  Chaney, 
Mabel  B.  Walker;  1919— E.  H.  Chaney;  1920— 
Esther  Lyman,  Elizabeth  Crofts;  1921 — G.  R. 
Kinnear;  former  student — G.  Rodney  Ains- 
worth. 


OBERLIN  MEN  IN  WHO'S  WHO 
The  Amherst  Centennial  Committee  collect- 
ed statistics  showing  the  number  and  percent- 
ages of  the  graduates  of  various  colleges  listed 
in  WHO’S  WHO.  In  the  tabulation  Oberlin 
stood  sixth  with  100  names  and  a percentage 
of  4.88%  of  living  male  graduates.  Oberlin 
was  the  only  college  west  of  Rochester  to  be 
listed.  The  order  of  colleges  according  to 
percentage  is  Amherst,  Wesleyan  (Conn.), 
Harvard,  Rochester,  Hamilton,  Oberlin,  Yale, 
Williams,  Brown,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Bowdoin, 
Rutgers,  Union,  Dartmouth,  Columbia. 


CALENDAR 

May  18 — Artist  Recital;  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra. 

May  19 — May  Festival. 

May  21 — C o m m encement ; Graduate 
School  of  Theology. 

May  30 — Memorial  Day. 

June  8 — Final  examinations  begin. 

June  16 — Cons.  Commencement,  1st 
part. 

June  18 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  19 — Semi  - Annual  Meeting  of 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Alumni  - Varsity  Baseball. 

June  20 — Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni. 

June  21 — 89th  Commencement. 

June  23 — Summer  Session  Begins. 


For  baseball  schedule  see  April  number. 
For  track  schedule  see  later  page. 
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An  Oberlin  Childhood 

By  Elizabeth  Keep  Clark,  ’69 


(By  Elizabeth  Keep  Clark,  ’69) 

Our  house  was  on  North  Main  street  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Keep  Cottage  and 
there  I lived  through  the  happy  years  until 
my  graduation,  with  my  grandparents,  my 
'parents  and  my  brother  and  sister.  When  I 
was  eight  years  old  the  college  asked  my 
mother  to  make  a home  for  self-boarding  young 
women.  Additions  to  our  house  on  the  north 
and  west  provided  accommodation  for  thirty 
young  women.  My  mother  was  a woman  of 
remarkable  poise  and  judgment  and  under  her 
wise  and  loving  management  the  complicated 
household  was  carried  on  for  many  years  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  college  and  the 
young  women  and  without  detriment  to  our 
own  family  life.  With  increasing  general  pros- 
perity, self-boarding  became  in  time  unneces- 
sary, but  in  its  day  it  was  an  important  factor 
in  student  life. 

In  the  early  years  it  was  of  marked  im- 
portance that  the  young  college  should  be 
widely  advertised.  During  commencement 
free  entertainment  was  given  to  all  who  came 
from  out  of  town  and  Oberlin  homes  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Until  1877  the 
three  months’  vacation  was  in  the  winter  and 
commencement  in  August.  The  great  First 
church  was  crowded  and  those  who  could  not 
get  inside,  were  out  under  the  maple  trees  or 
perhaps  they  patronized  the  water  melon  and 
lemonade  stands  on  nearby  corners.  House- 
keepers were  too  busy  cooking  for  their  guests 
to  go  to  the  exercises.  I remember  a dinner 
at  our  house,  when  an  old  graduate,  a minis- 
ter, after  helping  himself  a second  time  to 
chicken  pot-pie,  turned  to  my  mother  with, 
“Well,  Mrs.  Keep,  this  abundant  table  doesn’t 
seem  much  like  the  plain  living  of  my  stu 
dent  days.”  My  mother  replied,  “Brother  Bart- 
lett, when  our  friends  come  to  us  for  com- 
mencement we  give  them  our  best  and  live  on 
mush  and  milk  the  rest  of  the  year  to  make 
up  for  it.”  This  was,  of  course,  a pardonable 
exaggeration,  for  although  in  all  details,  the 
Oberlin  of  that  day  was  marked  by  simplicity, 
it  was  so  reasonable  as  never  to  be  considered 
hardship. 

Colony  and  college  were  intensely  awake 
to  vital  issues  and  the  most  burning,  until  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  was  that  of  hu- 


man slavery.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Gerritt 
Smith,  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Theodore  D. 
Weld  were  among  the  abolition  leaders  who 
were  warm  friends  of  Oberlin,  and  I like  to 
recall  seeing  several  of  them  when  they  came 
to  our  village.  My  grandfather,  John  Keep, 
affectionately  called  Father  Keep  from  his  mid- 
dle life,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
in  1835  gave  the  casting  vote  admitting  col- 
ored students.  About  1840  he  prophesied  that 
in  twenty  years  slavery  would  be  abolished 
and  quoting  President  Fairchild,  “when  the 
twenty  years  had  passed  slavery  seemed  as 
strong  as  ever,  but  another  year  brought  the 
beginning  of  the  end  and  he  lived  to  see  more 
than  the  realization  of  his  hopes.”  In  1839 
he  went  to  England  with  William  Dawes  to 
raise  money  for  the  young  college,  then  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  debt  and  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. After  eighteen  months  the  two  men 
returned  with  the  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
above  all  expenses,  collected  in  small  sums 
by  personal  solicitation  from  anti-slavery  peo- 
ple, chiefly  of  the  society  of  Friends.  During 
a number  of  weeks  in  London  they  daily  passed 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  but  so  intent  were  they 
upon  their  mission  that  they  never  entered  its 
doors.  We  may  smile  at  such  extreme  ab- 
sorption, but  my  smile  is  a tender  one,  for  I 
know  my  grandfather  had  a genuine  appre- 
ciation for  the  beautiful.  These  references  to 
events  before  my  day  I think  permissible  be- 
cause they  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  who  made  the  Oberlin  atmosphere  of 
my  girlhood. 

Among  the  fugitive  slaves  who  found  refuge 
in  the  village  I recall  especially,  Jehiel,  a coal 
black  negro,  who  worked  for  us.  Slaveholders, 
or  their  agents,  from  Kentucky  came  again 
and  again  in  search  of  runaway  slaves,  but 
citizens  and  students  were  on  the  alert  and 
suspicious  men  were  put  on  a wrong  track 
while  the  fugitives  were  hurried  into  safe  hid- 
ing places.  In  the  April,  1921,  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  the  late  George  Frederick 
Wright  graphically  tells  the  story  of  the  Ober- 
lin-Weilington  Rescue  case.  My  own  most  vivid 
memory  connected  with  that  historic  event  is 
of  the  day  when  the  Oberlin  Sunday  school  of 
400  children  went  to  Cleveland,  filling  a special 
train.  Headed  by  a large  banner,  we  marched 
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singing  up  through  Superior  street  to  the  pub- 
lic square  and  then  on  to  the  jail  where  our 
beloved  superintendent,  James  M.  Fitch,  with 
Professor  Peck,  Professor  Shurtleff,  Ralph 
Plumb  and  other  dauntless  men,  thirty-seven 
in  all,  from  Oberlin  and  Wellington,  were  in- 
carcerated for  aiding  and  abetting  the  escape 
of  the  negro  boy  John.  Cleveland  people  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  crusade  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  sun  was  blazing  hot  and  when  the 
procession  halted  to  rest  tired  feet,  groups  of 
us  were  invited  into  homes  to  drink  lemonade. 
No  lemonade  was  ever  as  cool  and  delicious  as 
that  given  to  us  on  that  hot  July  day  so  many 
years  ago.  At  the  jail  we  had  speeches  and 
an  altogether  inspiring  time  and  we  cheered  to 
the  echo  the  sentiment — “Our  Superintendent: 
we  respect  him  more  and  love  him  better  to- 
day than  ever  before!”  Oberlin  children  un- 
doubtedly bore  a part  in  strengthening  anti- 
slavery sentiment  in  northern  Ohio. 

Interest  in  the  colored  race  was  not  at  any 
time  confined  to  our  elders;  we  children  were 
afire  with  it.  Solomon  Northrup,  Archie 
Moore  the  White  Slave,  Dred,  and  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  were  my  favorite  books  and  often  when 
sent  on  an  errand,  I made  play  of  it  by  pre- 
tending the  shadows  under  the  maples  were 
cakes  of  ice  and  I was  Eliza  with. my  baby  in 
my  arms  crossing  the  Ohio  river  by  jumping 
from  cake  to  cake.  One  day  my  errand  took 
me  down  South  Main  street  beyond  the  rail- 
road tracks.  A freight  train  blocked  the  way, 
and  as  I waited  for  it  to  move  on,  the  side 
door  of  a car  opened  and  a man  appeared.  To 
his  question  as  to  the  name  of  the  place,  I 
replied,  "Oberlin.”  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “the 
nigger  stealing  town.”  Then  I,  a child  of  ten, 
felt  that  the  responsibility  for  this  man’s  con- 
version rested  upon  me.  My  natural  shyness 
vanished  and  I marshaled  my  anti-slavery 
arguments  while  we  talked  as  man  to  man 
until  the  train  moved  on.  In  the  course  of 
our  talk  he  told  me  that  he  was  a slaveholder 
from  Kentucky.  I have  always  thought  it 
was  rather  good  in  him  not  to  make  fun  of 
the  earnest  child. 

John  Brown  lived  for  a number  of  years  in 
the  Western  Reserve.  I doubt  his  ever  being 
in  Oberlin,  but  his  brother,  Frederick,  who  vis- 
ited our  opposite  neighbor,  we  were  told  close- 
ly resembled  him  in  looks.  The  day  of  the 
hanging  of  John  Brown  at  Harper’s  Ferry  was 
the  most  solemn  of  my  childhood.  At  the  time 


of  the  passing  of  the  great  soul,  activities  in 
the  village  ceased  and  we  children  in  school 
stood  quietly  in  our  places  while  the  chapel 
bell  slowly  tolled  away  the  moments. 

The  late  Professor  Wright  wrote  of  Ober- 
lin’s  first  contribution  of  young  men  to  the 
civil  war.  How  vividly  I recall  the  day  of  en- 
listment, April  20,  1861.  In  the  evening  Pro- 
fessor Monroe,  then  a member  of  the  Ohio 
senate,  addressed  a great  audience  of  students 
and  citizens  in  the  First  church.  It  was  my 
grandfather’s  eightieth  birthday.  A large  Bi- 
ble was  presented  to  him  and  it  was  opened 
upon  the  pulpit  desk  with  the  enlistment  roll 
upon  it.  A large  number  of  young  men  rushed 
to  the  platform  and  the  company  was  half 
filled  that  evening.  By  Monday  it  was  com- 
plete, and  on  Thursday,  April  25,  our  young 
men,  hastily  equipped,  left  for  Camp  Taylor 
to  become  the  famous  Company  C.  Bonfires 
and  processions  and  crowds  at  the  station  to 
say  goodbye  filled  young  hearts  with  excite- 
ment,  but  we  soon,  with  our  elders,  came  to 
know  the  sadness  of  war. 

I am  thankful  I grew  up  under  the  preaching 
of  President  Finney.  When  I was  a small 
child  I was  very  much  afraid  of  him.  I 
didn't  want  him  to  pierce  me  with  his  eagle 
eye  and  ask  me  about  my  soul,  and  when  I 
saw  him  coming  up  our  walk  I ran  and  hid 
behind  the  flour  barrel.  In  time  I came  to 
know  his  tender  heart  of  love,  and  when  with 
my  baby  I visited  my  old  home  he  came  the 
first  day  to  see  us,  and  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms  he  blessed  her,  I knew  she  would 
be  blessed.  I have  forgotten  most  of  President 
Finney’s  great  revival  sermons,  but  my  remem- 
brance of  his  illustration  of  the  duration  of 
eternity  is  as  distinct  as  if  I heard  it  yesterday. 
I can  see  the  bird  at  the  seashore  taking  in 
its  beak  one  grain  of  sand  to  carry  it  on  a 
flight  of  a thousand  years,  then  returning  on 
its  long  journey  to  take  another  grain,  and  so 
continuing  until  not  one  grain  remained,  and 
then  eternity  would  be  but  just  begun. 

The  years  went  on  until  I was  in  col'ege, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1869.  It  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally small  class,  and  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  we  were  bound  together  by  close 
ties  of  friendship  that  after  more  than  fifty 
years  remain  strong  and  true,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  class  letter  begun  in  1874  and  continu- 
ing to  this  day.  I rejoice  in  my  class  relations 
but  I rejoice  yet  more  in  my  background  of  an 
Oberlin  childhood. 
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A PILGRIMAGE  TO  FINNEY'S 
BIRTH  PLACE 

All  Alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin 
within  driving  distance  of  Warren, 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  are  urgently 
invited  to  meet  at  the  Warren  church, 
Decoration  Day,  Tuesday,  March  30th, 
by  noon.  Within  two  miles  of  the  church 
is  the  site  of  the  birth  place  of  Charles 
G.  Finney.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  peo- 
ple will  respond  to  make  possible  the 
prection  of  a simple  stone  marker  to 
bis  memory,  with  the  expectation  that 
eventually  a bronze  tablet  will  be  placed 
Upon  it.  _ * 

Bring  basket  lunches;  facilities  for 
camp  cooking  will  be  provided.  War- 
ren may  be  reached  either  from  New 
Milford  or  from  Litchfield.  Mr.  David 
Strong,  a resident  of  Warren  has  offered 
his  services  in  locating  the  site  of  the 
old  Finney  homestead  and  in  securing 
from  the  present  owner  the  privilege  of 
erecting  the  proposed  memorial.  Come 
and  renew  old  friendships  and  enjoy  a 
day  among  the  beautiful  Litchfield  hills. 

EARL  F.  ADAMS 
ROBERT  E.  BROWN 


PRESIDENT  FINNEY’S  BIRTHPLACE 
Considerable  interest  has  been  developing 
among  the  alumni  in  the  east  with  a view  to 
ultimately  marking  in  some  appropriate  way 
the  birthplace,  at  Warren,  Conn.,  of  Charles  G. 
Finney,  the  second  president  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. The  following  letter  was  recently  re- 
ceived through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.: 

‘‘Yours  of  the  9th  in  regard  to  Mr.  Finney 
received  and  I have  been  trying  to  find  some 
one  who  knew  more  about  him,  but  have  been 
unable  to.  What  I know  was  told  me  by  father 
and  Rev.  Smith  Griffin  of  Oregon. 

“There  is  no  house  standing  where  he  was 
born.  1 think  cousin  Agnes  Strong  had  some 
pictures  of  the  old  home  place  that  she  took 
herself  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

"As  to  the  old  school  house,  it.  is  still  in  use 
and  has  some  ten  or  twelve  scholars,  but  I 
very  much  doubt  if  Mr.  Finney  ever  taught 
anywhere  in  Warren,  although  he  may  have 
This  building  was  built  in  1793,  or  about  that 
time. 

“ You  probably  remember  where  we  go  to  get 
the  view  west  from  our  house;  from  there  wo 
can  see  plainly  where  Mr.  Finney  was  born. 


It  is  about  one  mile  in  an  air  line  directly 
west  from  us,  on  what  is  now  a back  road. 
The  land  is  now  owned  by  one  James  Sabo, 
from  Hungary,  but  a pretty  decent  fellow.  I 
think  if  any  one  wished  to  erect  a marker  at 
the  place  it  could  be  done  without  trouble. 

“ Yours 

" David  Strong.” 


A BEQUEST 

According  to  the  will  of  the  late  Lucy  M. 
Spelman,  sister-in-law  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Oberlin  College  will  eventually  secure  a be- 
quest of  $100,000. 

This  amount  of  her  estate  has  been  placed 
in  a trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  goes  to 
Mabel  Dutton  Beebe  and  Lilia  F.  Spelman  of 
Cleveland,  and  four  New  York  friends  and  rel- 
atives during  their  lives.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  principal  comes  to  the  college  here. 


COMMENCEMENT 

The  Commencement  program  as  usual  ex- 
tends from  Friday,  June  16,  through  Wednes- 
day, June  21.  The  Alumni  Meeting  will  come 
at  9:15  Tuesday  morning  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Alumni  Council  meeting  at  11:00. 
The  topic  for  alumni  discussion  is  “ How  can 
the  alumni  cooperate  with  the  college  to  se- 
cure adequate  publicity  for  Oberlin?”'  Plan 
to  attend  the  meeting  with  all  your  classmates 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon will  be  given  over  to  class  reunions. 
On  Tuesday  evening  President  and  Mrs.  King 
will  receive  in  the  Art  Building.  The  illumi- 
nation will  follow  at  9:00.  Several  classes  are 
already  planning  their  floats  and  displays  to 
capture  the  banner  which  is  conferred  on  thq 
class  making  the  best  showing. 

President  Burton  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
gan  will  be  the  commencement  speaker. 

After  commencement  exercises  on  Wednes- 
day there  will  be  the  usual  Alumni  Dinner. 
Special  plans  are  being  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  younger  classes  in  the  small 
gym  room.  At  the  dinner  the  Commencement 
Cup  will  be  presented  to  the  class  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  living  alumni  present. 
Due  to  the  admirable  work  of  Miss  Adella 
Royce,  class  secretary,  the  class  of  1872  in- 
tends to  return  almost  en  masse,  and  will  cap- 
ture the  cup  unless  some  of  the  younger  classes 
get  busy  immediately. 
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General  Emory  Upton— His  Brothers,  His  Career  * 

By  Merritt  Starr,  75 


In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  June 
16,  1918,  Richard  Barry,  in  an  article  entitled, 
“ Emory  Upton,  Military  Genius,”  remarks 
that  as  Turgenieff  is  “ the  novelists’  novel- 
ist,” similarly  General  Emory  Upton,  one  of 
the  world’s  great  soldiers  and  Oberlin's  great 
sons,  is  “ the  General's  General.”  He  exempli- 
fies the  highest  type  of  commander,  as  held  hy 
the  Generals  who  knew  and  shared  the  ele- 
ments of  character  required,  and  who  knew 
him  best,  either  from  personal  contact  or  from 
critical  study  of  his  achievements. 

His  life  was  a tour  dc  force  of  heroic  action. 

The  Upton  brothers  were  typical  Oberlin 
students  of  the  pre-civil  war  period.  All  born 
in  Batavia,  county  seat  of  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  half  way  between  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo;— children  of  Daniel  and  Electa  (Ran- 
dall) Upton,  direct  descendants  of  John  Upton, 
English  immigrant,  founder  of  the  American 
Upton  family,  who  settled  at  Salem,  Mass., 
about  1650,  and  married  Eleanor  Stuart,  of 
Scottish  blood,  at  Reading,  Mass.,  in  1653.  The 
family  lineage  is  traced  to  Thomas  Upton, 
Esq.,  of  Uppeton,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  temp.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Leon  (///  Am.  Ancestry,  pp.  54-56). 
Their  mother  was  of  the  the  family  of  Stephen 
Randall  of  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  and  Rachel  Pi- 
field  Randall  of  Danville,  Vt.,  whose  nephew 
became  Gen.  G.  H.  Randall.  U.  S.  A.  They 
were  of  a family  of  devout,  freedom-loving, 
militant  people  of  Puritan  inheritance  from 
both  Scotland  and  New  England.  Batavia,  and 
the  Upton  farm,  now  marked  by  the  station 
“ Upton,”  on  the  Lehigh  R.  R.,  lay  in  the  path 
of  President  Finney’s  great  evangelist  move- 
ment. Daniel  acquired  one  of  the  early  Ober- 
lin scholarships,  and  provided  for  his  children’s 


*Some  of  the  sources  of  this  inadequate  sketch  are: — Oberlin 
General  Catalogue.  1908;  Michie,  Gen.  P.  S.,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Emory  Upton;  Barry,  Richard,  Article  in  New  York  Times 
for  June  16,  1918;  Gen.  Morris  Schaff,  "Spirit  of  Old  West 
Point,”  '99  Atlantic  Monthly,  pp.  692,  ct  set;.;  Gen.  Morris 
Schaff,  “Wilderness  Campaign;”  Upton.  Emory,  Infantry  Tac- 
tics, 445  pp  ; Upton,  Emory,  "Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe,” 
Appleton  & Co.,  1878,  446  pp.;  Upton,  Emory,  "Military  Policy 
of  U.  S , (War  Department  Document  290,  office  of  Chief  of 
Staff),  495  pp.;  "Rebellion  Records,”  128  volumes;  Grant,  U. 
S.,  Memoirs;  Yale  of  1860,  (Boston  19061;  121st  N.  Y.:  40th  Re- 
union (Pamphlet).  To  these  should  be  added  letters  of  Mrs. 
Susan  C.  Osgood  Upton,  and  personal  recollections  of  Henry 
Upton,  high  school  teacher,  1869-70. 


education.  A brief  chronology  of  the  four 
Oberlin  students  runs  thus:  — 


Name 

Dute  of 
Birth 

Oberlin 

Period 

Occu- 

pation 

Resi-  Date  of 

dence  Death 

John  B 

1829  July  22 

1851-3 

Lawyer 

Big  Rapids,  Oct.  21,  *96 
Mich. 

James  S. 

1831  July  22 

1851-3 

Lawyer  it 
Manufact’r 

Battle  Creek.  Mch.  2,  *99 
Mich. 

Henry 

1835  June  20 

1854-6 

Teacher 

111. -Mich. -Neb.  July  29,  *87 

Emory 

1839  Aug.  27 

1864-6 

Soldier 

Mch.  15,  ’81 

Yoqngest  and  greatest  of  these  is  our  hero, 
Emory.  Briefer  mention  of  his  brothers  may 
come  first.  They  were  tall  (5  ft.  10-11),  blonde, 
strong,  active  men  of  nervous-sanguine  tem- 
perament, quick  perceptions,  quick  actions, 
logical,  forensic  disposition,  high  ideals,  for- 
ward looking  habit  and  Christian  life. 

John  was  the  linguist  and  humorist,  and 
James  the  man  of  affairs.  John  served  as 
Quartermaster  (28th  Mich.  Volunteers)  in  the 
civil  war,  and  as  State’s  Attorney  and  County 
Attorney  of  Van  Buren  Co.,  and  City  Attorney 
of  Big  Rapids,  and  was  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress.  In  1890  Oberlin  conferred  upon 
him  the  A.M.  He  left  surviving  him  Mrs. 
Julia  Sherman  Upton  and  nine  children,  of 
whom,  General  Le  Roy  S.  Upton,  a West  Point 
graduate,  commanded  the  first  American  con- 
tingent in  France  in  1918,  and  received  decora- 
tions from  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy.  Another  son,  Daniel,  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

James  became  one  of  the  Kansas  free  state 
legion  in  1855,  graduated  at  the  law  school  at 
Poughkeepsie  in  1860,  settled  at  Battle  Creek, 
practiced  law  for  four  years,  served  at  City  At- 
torney and  alderman,  invented  the  “ Upton 
Combination  Thresher,”  headed  Upton.  Brown 
& Co.  and  the  corporations  succeeding  that 
firm,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments at  Battle  Creek  and  Port  Huron,  and  was 
twice  made  a national  elector  of  the  Electoral 
College  for  Michigan. 

Henry  was  a mathematical  genius.  He  be- 
gan teaching  during  the  Oberlin  winter  vaca- 
tions, and  while  still  a Prep,  having  completed 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  came  back  from 
teaching,  asking  to  take  analytics  and  calcu- 
lus. He  praised  Prof.  Henry  Fairchild’s  re- 
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ply:  “You  young  school  teachers  are  accus- 
tomed to  having  your  own  way  and  choosing 
your  own  course.  But  be  advised;  take  what 
you  don't  want;  take  Latin  and  Greek,  now 
for  a year.”  Henry  conformed.  The  English 
practice  then  still  prevailed  in  Oberlin  of  mem- 
orizing long  passages  of  the  classics:  and 

Henry’s  exceptional  memory  was  loaded  down 
with  elegant  extracts  from  Cicero's  orations 
and  (he  Aeneid,  as  well  as  with  a most  exten- 
sive vocabulary,  with 
which  his  familiarity 
used  to  surprise  his 
high  school  students. 

Even  more  surpris- 
ing was  his  mathemati- 
cal acuteness,  his  ca- 
pacity to  enlighten  his 
pupils  and  lead  them  to 
reduce  complex  prob- 
lems to  exercises  in 
simple  proportion,  and 
to  distribute  correctly 
the  factors  of  increase 
and  decrease. 

With  Emory  gone  to 
West  Point,  Henry  felt 
the  urge  of  the  Eastern 
school,  and  completing 
h i s preparation  a t 
Oberlin.  entered  the 
Freshman  class  at  Yale 
in  the  fall  of  '56, 
where  he  came  under 
the  teaching  of  Elias 
Loomis  in  mathemat- 
ics, James  Hadley  in 
Greek,  “Tom’"  Thacher  in  Latin,  and,  giant 
of  them  all,  Theodore  Woolsey. 

Leaving  school  in  1858,  he  began  farming 
and  teaching  at  Marseilles,  Illinois.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  104th  Illinois, 
but  in  1862,  when  the  121st  New  Y'ork  was 
organized,  with  his  brother  Emory  as  Colonel, 
he  was  transferred  to  that  regiment  and  com- 
missioned lieutenant.  At  the  battle  of  Salem 
Heights,  May  3,  1863  (first  day  of  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  battle),  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  and  lungs,  and  captured,  but 
was  sent  back  to  the  Union  lines  by  Confed- 
erate Gen.  Wilcox  (a  West  Point  schoolmate 
of  Col.  Emory  Upton),  and  compelled  by  his 
wounds  to  resign  his  commission  and  retire 
from  the  army.  Honorable  mention  is  given 


Lieut.  Henry  Upton  in  “ Rebellion  Records,” 
vol.  25,  pp.  589,  590. 

From  1867  to  1883  he  was  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  (The  writer 
was  his  pupil  at  Rock  Island  in  1869-70  and 
there  learned  of  his  Oberlin  record,  and  also 
of  his  rare  mathematical  genius  and  his  unus- 
ual all-around  equipment  for  high  school 
teaching.) 

The  “Yale  class  of  ’60,”  record  (published 
in  Boston  in  1906) 
says  of  him:  “In  1883 

he  located  at  Pierce, 
Nebraska,  established 
a large  stock  ranch, 
and  engaged  in  various 
enterprises  incident  to 
the  development  of  a 
new  country.  As  a 
school  officer  there  he 
was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing a high  school 
and  erecting  a hand- 
some building.  He  was 
an  officer  in  many  so- 
cieties and  a candidate 
for  the  State  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 
The  wound  he  re- 
ceived in  battle  had  al- 
ways troubled  him,  and 
to  its  effects  his  death 
was  attributed.  In  ev- 
ery community  where 
he  lived  he  was  always 
respected  and  influen- 
tial, an  example  of 
clean  and  healthful  living,  diligent,  enterpris- 
ing, and  successful  in  business,  an  exemplary 
and  earnest  Christian  worker. 

“ He  was  married  August  9,  1864,  to  Miss 
Susan  C.  Osgood  of  Brookfield,  Illinois,  who 
with  their  six  children  survive  him.” 

Gen.  Delavan  Bates,  who  was  at  his  side 
when  he  was  wounded,  said,  “ Lieutenant  Up- 
ton in  camp  was  a genial  whole-souled  com- 
rade, with  whom  it  was  a pleasure  to  asso- 
ciate. In  battle  he  was  true  as  steel.”  John 
J.  Sherman  of  Chicago  (a  veteran  of  Libby 
experience),  said:  “When  the  roll  is  called  up 
yonder  of  the  purest,  bravest,  and  most  self- 
sacrificing  of  American  citizen  soldiers,  Henry 
Upton’s  name  will  be  close  at  the  head  of  the 
list."  One  who  lived  close  to  him  says  that 
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Hall  Caine's  expression,  “ a man  who  was 
too  great  to  be  great,”  fittingly  describes 
Henry  Upton. 

He  was  most  notable  in  inspiring  pupils 
with  the  determination  to  attain  a fuller  edu- 
cation, and  to  continue  seeking  a fuller  edu- 
cation throughout  life. 

His  mind  was  hospitable  to  movements  for 
human  betterment,  but  true  to  the  standards 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  American  consti- 
tution and  the  liberal  classic  education.  He 
resolutely  applied  these  standards  to  every 
such  movement,  and  became  widely  known  as 
an  advocate  of  liberal  public  school  policy, 
temperance  legislation^  woman  suffrage,  and 
Church  union.  He  was  a natural  public 
speaker,  of  unusual  powers  of  logic,  memory 
and  expression,  and  exemplified  the  type  of 
teacher  and  speaker  whom  the  Oberlin  men 
of  the  civil  war  period  looked  to  as  leaders 
and  examples.  The  Scottish  and  New  Eng- 
land fibre  of  his  inheritance,  and  his  educa- 
tion, embodying  the  best  elements  of  the  edu- 
cation of  that  period,  served  to  strengthen 
and  give  expression  to  his  native  personal 
ability  as  a leader  of  the  community.  He  had 
the  natural  “ eye  for  equation,”  and  used  to 
say  that  all  philosophy  could  be  stated 
mathematically.  He  left  a mathematical  treat- 
ise in  manuscript,  w'hich  it  is  still  hoped 
may  be  given  to  the  w'orld.  Near  the  close 
of  his  life  he  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  Gates  College  for  two  years,  and 
rendered  valuable  service  in  establishing  its 
standards  and  developing  its  educational  pol- 
icy. Failug  health  compelled  his  withdrawal 
from  many  such  activities,  and  led  to  his  death 
at  his  home  at  Pierce,  Nebraska.  July  30,  1887, 
at  the  age  of  52.  He  was  truly  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Emory  Upton,  though  entering  Oberlin  at 
fifteen,  had  already  made  known  to  the  Con- 
gressman, Benjamin  Pringle,  of  the  Batavia 
district,  his  ambition  to  become  a soldier.  He 
was  determined  to  be  self-supporting,  and  with 
his  brother  Henry  and  a young  Irish  lad  (later 
Father  O’Reilly)  worked  afternoons  in  Ellis's 
planing  mill,  near  South  Main  street  at  the 
Plum  Creek  crossing,  for  eight  cents  an  hour, 
studied  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning 
(rising  before  5 o’clock),  and  recited  in  the 
forenoons.  Travel  was  by  lake  steamer;  and 
the  rigor  of  their  lives  found  these  two  in 
Cleveland  at  vacation,  investing  part  of  their 


store  in  a dinner  of  crackers  and  cheese,  and 
finding  work  to  pay  their  passage  home. 

Emory's  “ meminisse  juvabit,”  as  he  swung 
his  feet  from  a wagon  tongue  at  this  meal 
took  words:  “ Say,  Hen,  if  we  ever  become 

big  men  we  will  remember  this  as  something 
funny”; — which  signifies  that  the  event  was 
unusual,  but  not  depressing,  and  that  ambi- 
tion was  at  work.  Emory’s  appointment  as 
West  Point  Cadet  came  in  March,  1856,  and 
passing  the  examination  with  credit,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  July  1,  1856. 

In  the  West  Point  of  the  fifties  the  southern 
sentiment  was  dominant,  to  whom  Oberlin,  the 
abolitionist  college  that  admitted  colored  stu- 
dents, was  an  object  of  hatred.  Upton  being 
quizzed  on  his  arrival  at  the  Point  frankly 
avowed  that  he  had  studied  at  Oberlin  and 
was  an  abolitionist. 

For  this  he  was  ostracized  and  forced  to 
fight,  the  southern  assailant  being  Wade  Hamp- 
ton Gibbs  of  South  Carolina.  But  Upton  came 
off  victorious  and  was  thence  forward  re- 
spected and  treated  with  courtesy.  General 
Morris  Schaff  (himself  of  southern  family  and 
sympathies),  describes  this  in  “The  Spirit  of 
Old  West  Point”  (99  Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  692, 
ct  seq). 

Caesar,  Plutarch,  the  books  on  Napoleon's 
campaigns  (Michie  79),  and  the  reports  from 
the  Crimea  became  Emory’s  favorite  reading. 
Doubtless  Havelock’s  career  in  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny then  occurring  also  enlisted  his  attention. 
Twenty  years  later,  while  traveling  in  India, 
he  marked  with  soldierly  accuracy  the  routes 
of  Alexander  and  Tamerlane  (Michie,  343, 
347). 

“His  cadet,  comrades”  (writes  Gen.  Michie, 
long  Professor  at  West  Point),  “knew  him  to 
be  a member  of  the  Church,  of  the  Bible-class, 
and  prayer-meeting,  and  they  gave  him  the 
credit  of  being  conscientuosly  consistent  in 
profession  and  in  life”  (Michie.  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Gen.  Emory  Upton,  Appleton  & Co.,  p. 
20). 

Before  completing  his  course  he  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Instructor  in  Artillery  (Id.,  35). 
1-Ie  graduated  May  6,  1861,  as  No.  8 in  a class 
of  45,  and  was  recommended  by  the  Academic 
Board  for  the  highest  viz.,  the  engineers’ 
corps.  “ He  had  reached  the  highest  honor 
the  Academy  had  to  bestow”  (Id.  p.  41).  He 
was  ordered  to  report  without  delay  to  Wash- 
ington. After  drilling  several  regiments  he 
was  made  aide-de-camp  to  General  Tyler,  who 
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led  the  advance  at  first  Bull  Run,  during 
which  Upton  participated  in  the  successful 
charge  in  the  forenoon,  was  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  in  the  left  side  and  arm,  but  re- 
mained at  his  post,  and  received  commenda- 
tion from  his  General  for  gallantry.  Upon  re- 
covery he  was  put  in  charge  of  Battery  D,  2d 
U.  S.  Artillery. 

During  the  Seven  Days’  battles  before  Rich- 
mond he  was  actively  engaged.  Gen.  Slocum, 
reporting  the  battle  of  Glendale,  said:  “The 

artillery  commanded  by  Upton  and  Porter  was 
exceedingly  well  served.”  At  Crampton’s  Gap, 
Sept.  14,  ’62,  preliminary  to  Antietam,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  four 
batteries,  twenty-six  guns  (Michie,  p.  62). 
Col.  Irving,  Brigade  Commander,  2d  Div.  6th 
Corps,  reporting  on  Antietam,  described  Cap- 
tain Upton's  service  with  his  batteries  as  " of 
inestimable  value,”  and  as  deserving  “ highest 
commendation.”  Oct.  23,  ’62,  he  was  pro- 
moted Colonel  and  given  command  of  the 
121st  N.  Y.  Volunteers  (infantry).  Major 
Douglass  Campbell  wrote  of  this:  “The  first 

day  he  made  to  the  officers  a little  speech 
about  what  he  expected  of  our  regiment.  I 
went  away  feeling  that  we  had  indeed  found 
a man.”  At  the  beginning  of  Col.  Upton’s  in- 
fantry service,  he  mastered  the  hospital  sys- 
tem, and  devoted  himself  to  caring  for  his 
men,  giving  up  his  couch  and  tent  to  the  sick 
and  sleeping  out  on  the  ground  in  sleet  and 
freezing  mud  (Id.  p.  68).  With  his  regiment 
he  took  part  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  ’62, 
where  his  gallant  bearing  and  coolness  under 
fire  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
men.  Of  the  battle  at  Salem  Heights  (May  3, 
’63),  Gen.  Bartlett  reports  that  Col.  Upton 
“ led  his  regiment  into  action  in  a masterly 
and  fearless  manner  and  maintained  the  une- 
qual contest  to  the  last  with  unflinching  nerve 
and  marked  ability.”  Being  thrown  against 
the  enemy  in  much  larger  force,  they  held 
their  place  until  retired  by  written  order.  Of 
453  men  taken  into  action  80  were  killed  and 
149  wounded. 

In  the  race  northward  between  Lee  and 
Meade  in  June-July,  1863,  Col.  Upton,  with 
his  regiment,  marched  109  miles  in  six  days 
and  reached  Gettysburg  July  2,  at  4 p.  m.,  hav- 
ing marched  32  miles  since  10  p.  m.  the  night 
before,  and  immediately  formed  in  line,  re- 
pelling the  charge  upon  the  Union  left.  His 
letter  says:  “Ten  minutes  later  and  the  bat- 

tle had  been  lost.” 


He  was  now  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Bartlett’s  Brigade  (2  Brig.  1 Div.  6th  Corps), 
which  he  led  to  victory  in  the  night  assault 
on  Confederate  works  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Nov.  8,  ’63,  where  he  personally  received 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  commander 
and  the  works,  capturing  seven  colors,  103 
commissioned  officers,  1337  enlisted  men,  and 
1225  stand  of  arms  (Michie,  p.  85).  "It  was 
all  done  after  dark,  when  one  could  not  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe,  and  with  a force 
numbering  568,  officers  and  men  included,” 
and  with  a loss  of  63  killed  and  wounded  (Id. 
85).  His  gallantry  was  recognized  by  his  be- 
ing selected  to  deliver  to  General  Meade  the 
seven  stand  of  battle  flags  taken  in  the  fight. 

General  Upton’s  report  of  the  work  of  his 
brigade  in  the  Wilderness  Campaign,  May- 
September,  1864,  is  a model  of  clearness,  con- 
ciseness and  specification,  dividing  the  whole 
into  five  epochs,  covering  the  brigade’s  en- 
gagement, two  miles  from  Wilderness  Tavern, 
May  5th,  capturing  30  prisoners,  his  rallying 
the  broken  lines  on  the  extreme  right  at  Gen. 
Sedgwick’s  headquarters,  May  6th,  the  assault 
of  12  regiments  under  his  immediate  command 
at  Scott  House  at  6:30  p.  m.  of  the  10th,  cap- 
turing 1200  prisoners,  his  holding  the  gap  in 
the  line  at  the  “Angle,”  and  repelling  the  ene- 
my’s charge  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  fol- 
lowed by  18  hours  of  hand  to  hand  fighting, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  retained  the  Angle 
and  field,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  in  each 
movement  the  brigade  executed  the  orders  re- 
ceived. The  story  of  that  campaign  is  one  of 
steady  advancing  by  the  left  flank  at  night 
and  fighting  by  day,  forming  a continuous  bat- 
tle, for  weeks  under  fire,  crossing  the  Rapidan, 
the  Ny,  Matapony,  North  Anna,  South  Anna, 
Chickahominy  and  James  Rivers,  and  en- 
circling Petersburg;  the  brigade  losing  during 
the  campaign  329  killed,  713  wounded,  263 
missing,  totaling  1405.  His  report  of  some  16 
pages  describes  the  movements  of  20  distinct 
regiments  by  numbers,  mentions  six  corps  and 
divisions,  five  brigades,  nine  general  officers, 
and  commends  36  officers  by  name  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct.  Then,  as  well  as 
later,  promotions  came  too  often  from  polit- 
ical or  personal  influence.  New  York  then  had 
an  opposition  Governor.  Upton  had  no  pow- 
erful friends,  personally  or  politically;  and 
idealist  as  he  was,  would  not  have  availed 
himself  of  such  help  if  it  existed.  He  depended 
Continued  on  page  31. 
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Hon.  Charles  R.  Howland,  ’89-’91,  Hon.  A.  M.  ’12 


During  our  generation  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  a school,  a police  force, 
and  the  decisive  factor  in  the  Great  War.  It 
has  been  successful  in  performing  these  func- 
tions in  proportion  as  its  officers  have  the 
brains,  training,  and  persona’ity  of  teachers, 
the  justice,  courage  and  efficiency  of  law-en- 
forcers, and  the  stamina  and  character  of  men 
deserving  authority. 

These  qualities,  tested  by  every  stress  of 
army  life,  are  conspicuously  possessed  by 
Colonel  Charles  Roscoe  Howland,  ’89-’91,  Hon. 
A.  M.  T2,  Oberlin’s  most  distinguished  soldier 
in  active  service  through  the  period  of  the 
world  war. 

Charles  R.  Howland,  the  youngest  of  four 
sons  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland  and  Esther  E. 
Leonard  Howland  (both  of  Puritan  descent 
in  all  lines),  was  born  February  16,  1871,  at 
Jefferson,  Ohio.  His  brothers  are  Hon.  Paul 
Howland,  ’87,  Cleveland,  former  congressman 
from  the  Cleveland  district;  the  late  Hon. 
William  S.  Howland  of  Jefferson,  Ohio;  and 
Dr.  A.  P.  Howland,  ’91,  of  Cleveland. 

Graduating  from  the  local  public  schools 
Mr.  Howland  joined  the  class  of  1893,  Liter- 
ary Course,  at  Oberlin  College  where  for  two 
years  he  took  active  part  in  all  interests  of 
college  life,  especially  those  represented  by 
Phi  Delta,  his  Literary  society. 

In  1890  he  won  the  competitive  examination 
at  Norwalk  for  a cadetship  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  from  the  then  fourteenth  con- 
gressional district,  and  was  sworn  into  service 
as  a cadet  June  17,  1891.  Graduating  at  the 
end  of  the  four  years’  course  he  was  com- 
missioned a second  lieutenant  of  the  20th  Inf. 
June  12,  1895. 

After  three  years  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  upon 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  Lieutenant 
Howland  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Lloyd  Wheaton  and  Adj.  Gen.  of  various 
divisions,  serving  in  various  cities  of  the 
South. 

The  situation  in  the  Philippines  then  requir- 
ing American  reinforcements,  Lieutenant  How- 
land, now  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  was 
directed  to  join  the  20th  Infantry  which  was 
soon  to  embark  at  San  Francisco.  Before  his 
arrival  the  insurrection  had  broken  out  and 
he  immediately  saw  front  line  service. 

From  June  10  to  19,  1899,  he  participated 


as  aide  to  Gen.  Wheaton  in  Gen.  Lawton’s 
“First  Cavite  Campaign,”  that  cleared  Manila 
Bay  to  Cavite.  Gen.  Wheaton  was  then  sent 
to  the  front  north  of  Manila,  and  Lieutenant 
Howland  conducted  many  scouting  parties  out 
of  San  Fernando,  and  later  out  of  Calulet,  and 
participated  in  all  the  engagements  that  ad- 
vanced the  line  from  San  Fernando  to  include 
Angeles. 

In  the  actions  of  these  campaigns  Lieutenant 
Howland  was  cited  by  Gen.  Wheaton  (twice), 
Gen.  Lawton,  Major  L.  M.  O’Brien,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  H.  Smith  "for  conspicuous  gallantry,” 
“for  carrying  orders  under  fire  to  all  parts  of 
the  field,”  “for  gallantry  in  action,”  and  “for 
conspicuous  bravery.”  He  was  appointed 
Captain  28th  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.,  to  date  from 
July  1899. 

As  aide  to  Gen.  Wheaton  he  participated  in 
the  latter’s  Lyngayan  Gulf  Expedition  in  the 
fall  of  1899,  that  denied  the  coast  road  to  Gen. 
Aguinaldo,  who  was  being  forced  north  by 
Gen.  McArthur.  Gen.  Wheaton  recommended 
that  the  Medal  of  Honor  be  awarded  to  Capt. 
Howland  “for  distinguished  gallantry  in  lead- 
ing a charge  under  short  range  fire  of  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy,  across  the  San 
Fabian  Bridge,  November  7,  1899.” 

One  week  later  came  the  greatest  test  of 
his  personal  courage  when  a typhoon  wrecked 
the  Quartermaster’s  Launch  San  Francisco  in 
the  bay  of  San  Fabian.  Captain  Howland 
plunged  through  the  terrific  surf  and  swam 
out  to  the  Launch  with  a life  line.  For  this 
feat  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
awarded  him  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  in  rec- 
ognition of  “heroic  daring.” 

Capt.  Howland  served  in  two  more  campaigns, 
in  each  of  which  he  was  cited.  He  com- 
pleted his  Philippine  service  as  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  many  trials  by  Military  Commission. 
For  his  whole  service  he  was  commended  at 
length  by  Gen.  Wheaton,  who  closed  his  re- 
port with:  “Capt.  Howland  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  able  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
service,  any  command  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned.” 

Stationed  at  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn.,  he  was 
commended  for  bringing  his  company  to  the 
highest  standing  in  the  regiment.  As  aide  to 
Maj.  Gen.  MacArthur  at  San  Francisco  in 
1903,  he  solved  the  problem  of  the  resumption 
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of  small  arms  practice  in  that  department. 
Later  he  invented  the  "protected  target 
range”  ever  since  in  use  at  the  Presidio.  For 
this  service  he  was  recommended  for  special 
duty  with  the  General  Staff. 

When  a Pulijan  (red  breeches)  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  Island  of  Leyte,  Captain  How- 
land was  sent  with  a small  command  (o  re- 
store peace.  Gen.  J.  M.  Lee  wrote  of  him,  "It 
is  due  you  to  say  that  your  vigorous  and 


on  duty  at  Washington  he  completed  a course 
in  law  by  study  out  of  hours,  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Oberlin  College.  At  the  close  of 
his  Washington  service  Gen.  Davis  and  Gen. 
Crowder  recommended  him  for  promotion  to 
i he  grade  of  Brigidier-General. 

An  interval  of  two  years  spent  at  Vancouver 
Barracks,  was  followed  by  Major  Howland’s 


Cel.  C.  R.  Howland,  upon  arrival  at  the  Rhine,  poinling 
out  the  Ludendorff  Bridge  to  two  staff  officers. 


tactful  measures  not  only  meet  my  unquali- 
fied approval,  but  merit  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Without  going  into  details,  I regard 
your  success  as  phenomenal.  In  short  I com- 
mend your  course  there  as  a model  for  others 
to  follow  in  the  expeditious  return  of  peace 
and  prosperity.” 

After  six  months  of  service  in  the  West, 
Capt.  Howland  was  on  temporary  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  work  he  was  Recorder  of  the  Sena- 
torial Brownsville  Court  of  Inquiry  While 


distinguished  service  as  prison  reformer  and 
educator  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  on  Al- 
catraz Island,  Calif.  An  extended  account  in 
the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  describes 
how  the  island  was  transformed  from  a 
medieval  dungeon  into  a sunny  outdoor  school 
of  character  building.  “The  object  of  life  is 
to  achieve  perfect  character”;  this  motto  on 
the  wall  of  Major  Howland’s  office  was  the 
text  ot  the  sermon  which  was  lived  day  by  day 
on  the  island.  "Less  than  four  years  ago,” 
says  the  article,  "the  parade  ground  was  a 
dungeon,  dug  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
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gray  cliffs.  Here  never  a ray  of  light  pene- 
trated, and  under  the  old  law  of  vengeance, 
here  were  incarcerated  dozens  of  men  who 
had  done  no  more  than  you  or  I,  or  anybody 
else  might  do  if  we  were  young  and  irrespon- 
sible. ‘It  was  just  letting  in  the  light,’  said 
Major  Howland,  as  he  explained  that  instead  of 
wasting  the  men’s  time  by  keeping  them  in 
darkness  he  had  disciplined  them  to  cutting 
away  the  dungeon  walls,  smoothing  off  the 
cliff,  filling  it  in  and  making  of  it  a parade 
ground  upon  which  their  right  to  service  was 
to  he  reestablished.”  Major  Howland  brought 
birds  and  flowers,  and  health  and  hope  to 
these  boys.  Above  the  door  to  the  dining 
room  is  painted : “The  stone  which  was  re- 
jected, the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  during  his 
command  more  than  400  military  ‘criminals’ 
were  rehabilitated  and  sent  back  into  service 
and  that  88  percent  of  these  made  good? 

From  August,  1917,  to  August,  1918,  Col. 
Howland  organized  and  commanded  the  343rd 
Inf.  at  Camp  Grant,  111.  The  Chicago  Sunday 
Herald  of  February  5,  1918,  states  that  his 
“regiment  has  about  the  lowest  percentage  of 
sickness  and  death  of  any  regiment  in  the 
service  and  its  record  of  efficiency  is  among 
the  highest.” 

On  September  7,  1918,  Col.  Howland  and  his 
regiment  embarked  for  Europe.  After  a few 
days  of  training  at  Saint  Loubes,  the  regiment 
was  broken  up  to  complete  other  depleted  reg- 
iments. At  this  time  Gen.  C.  H.  Martin  rec- 
ommended that  the  distinguished  service  medal 
be  conferred  on  Col.  Howland.  “By  his  un- 
usual energy  and  resourcefulness  coupled  with 
a keen  sense  of  duty,  he  brought  his  regiment 
to  such  a high  state  of  training  and  discipline 
that  it  excelled  in  all  competitions  with  other 
regiments  of  the  division.” 

November  12,  1918,  Col.  Howland  received 
an  assignment  to  the  165th  Inf.,  and  com- 
manded that  regiment  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Germans  through  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
to  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  He  commanded  the 
important  city  of  Remagen,  from  which  the 
newly  constructed  “Ludendorff  Bridge”  (built 
by  prisoners  of  war)  crossed  the  Rhine.  The 
duty  of  guarding  the  Rhine  was  interesting 
and  Col.  Howland  during  that  time  brought  his 
regiment  to  a high  state  of  training,  and  gave 
Tactical,  Small  Arms-Firing  and  Transporta- 


tion demonstrations  as  model  instruction  for 
the  benefit  of  other  units  in  the  division. 

After  commanding  the  Herault  Leave  Area 
Col.  Howland  returned  to  America;  but  not  to 
downy  beds  of  ease.  He  graduated  from  the 
General  Staff  School  and  his  name  is  listed 
for  detail  on  the  General  Staff.  He  is  now 
Instructor  at  the  General  Service  Schools  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Last  year  he 
wrote  a Military  History  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  this  year  he  has  completed  a Mili- 
tary History  of  the  World  War. 

In  war  or  peace,  Oberlin  will  always  be 
proud  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Howland,  scholar, 
educator,  soldier. 


MORE  OBERLIN  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 

In  addition  to  the  college  teachers  of  music 
listed  in  the  April  number  the  following  teach- 
ers’ names  have  been  reported.  Any  further 
additions  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed: 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich. — Minnie 
Stowell  Wallace,  ’ll. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio — Julia 
C.  Bryant,  ’20,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Theory. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Charles  C.  Cohen,  ’17. 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. — 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  '18,  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo. — Gladys  F. 
Watt,  ’20,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Theory. 

Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga. — Leo  Holdeu,  ’20. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — Bertha 
Taylor,  ’19. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton.  S.  D. — Lee  N. 
Dailey,  ’94-’97,  Director  of  Department  of  Mu- 
sic; Myrtle  Otis,  ’14. 


TRACK  SCHEDULE 


April  22 — Interclass  Meet. 

April  25 — Trials  for  Varsity  Relay 
Teams. 

April  29 — Dual  Meet,  Case  at  Oberlin 

May  3 — Novice  Interclass  Meet. 

May  6 — Dual  Meet,  Denison  at 
Oberlin. 

May  10 — Dual  Meet,  Frosh  vs.  Non- 
Varsity. 

May  13 — Dual  Meet,  Michigan  Ag- 
gies at  E.  Lansing. 

May  15-18— O.  A.  E.  Trials. 

May  20 — Big  Six,  Northern  Section 
in  Cleveland. 

May  26 — Preliminary  of  Big  Six  at 
Columbus. 

May  27 — Big  Six  Finals. 
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A CAMPUS  VIEW  FROM  THE  SMOKE  STACK 
The  buildings  in  order  from  the  right  are:  Administration  Building,  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel,  Chemistry  Building,  Library,  Council  Hall,  First  Church. 


ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
met  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  5 to  8.  The 
Oberlin  Branch  was  represented  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  R.  F.  Emory,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Matter  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Bentley  from  Chicago,  and  Mrs  C.  H. 
Kirshner  of  Kansas  City,  were  the  Oberlin 
representatives  present. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  convention 
were  its  wide  international  outlook,  the  plan 
of  interesting  the  women  of  the  senior  classes 
of  our  colleges  in  the  work  of  the  Association, 
and  the  decision  of  the  convention  to  put  on 
a national  campaign  for  membership  among 
university  women.  In  this  last  item  Oberlin 
should  have  a vital  interest  and  part,  as  she 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  who,  in  1882, 
launched  the  movement  which  has  become  in- 
ternational. Today  Oberlin  stands  about  elev- 
enth in  the  Association  as  far  as  membership 
is  concerned.  We  as  Alumnae  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege have  a distinct  contribution  to  make,  and 
should  not  be  willing  that  our  significance  be 
merely  historical,  but  that  our  Alma  Mater 
should  have  an  active  part  as  well. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Oberlin 


Alumni  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  voted 
to  pay  membership  dues  in  the  National 
Alumnae  Association,  which  will  give  to  the 
Alumnae  of  Oberlin  College  the  aditional  rep- 
resentation of  ten  delegates,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
ditional councilor,  at  the  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  This  places  us  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Alumuae  of  other  colleges. 

The  membership  campaign  furnishes  a def- 
inite object  for  the  Oberlin  Alumnae  to  work 
toward,  and  the  generosity  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation should  be  met  in  terms  of  support 
and  work  toward  this  goal.  How  better  can 
we  as  Alumnae  of  Oberlin  College  express  our 
loyalty  to  Oberlin,  and  our  faith  in  the  higher 
education  of  women? 


COLLEGE  ENROLMENT  STATISTICS 

1st  Semes.  2d  Semes.  Enrolment 
Enrolment  E irolment  Year 


1914- 15  983  948  1002 

1915- 16  1000  966  1029 

1916- 17  1023  1015  1077 

1917- 18  925  887  974 

1918- 19  1090  956  1191 

1919- 20  1103  1076  1155 

1920- 21  1127  1118  1195 

1921- 22  1200  1173  1251 
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Class  Statistics 


The  accompanying  table  of  statistics  about  the  class  organizations  is  not  complete.  Cor- 
rections and  additions  will  be  welcomed.  The  list  of  living  alumni  is  based  on  figures  of  July 
1921.  The  percentage  of  subscribers  and  members  is  based  on  the  count  of  January  first. 
Percentages  are  figured  on  the  number  of  graduates  only.  Thus  by  securing  the  contributions 
of  non-graduates  a class  may  achieve  a record  of  125%  or  more.  On  the  basis  of  a $5  member- 
ship fee  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  has  three  classes  with  a record  of  over  100%:  ’87 — 
200%,  ’96 — 186%,  ’91 — 125%.  Case  classes  of  ’99  and  ’98  are  not  far  behind  with  percentages 
respectively  of  97%  and  96%.  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  this  record  will  be 
corrected  to  date  and  reprinted.  Before  that  time  cannot  several  class  secretaries  prove  their 
caliber  by  bringing  their  class  record  up  to  100%  at  least? 
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Commencement 
Cup  awarded  to 
class  having  pres- 
ent the  largest 
per  cent  of  living 
alumni. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association  calls  for  a Secrctmt  and 
Councilor  to  l>r  elected  by  each  class  each  regular  reunion  year.  I he  sec- 
retary is  to  be  the  executive  officer  and  personal  leader  of  his  class,  tie 
Councilor  is  to  be  the  representative  on  the  Alumni  Council.  Reunion 
classes  should  plan  to  elect  or  reelect  officers  on  this  basis. 


OFFICERS 


Sec.  and  Coun.,  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross 


Pres.,  Dr.  J.  F.  Baldwin;  Sec.  and  Coun.,  Rev.  Q.  O.  Dowd 
Sec.  and  Coun.,  Judge  J.  B.  Nye 


Sec.  and  Coun.,  Miss  Adella  Royce 
ev  J P.  Riedinger  and  Miss  Royce  in  charge 
Sec.  and  Coun.,  Judge  Alexander  Hadden 
Sec.,  Miss  Edith  Dickson 

Pres.,  J.  It.  Rogers;  Sec.,  Dr.  F.  N.  Baier;  Coun. 


Merritt  Starr 


Pres.,  C.  B.  Martin;  Sec.,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pearson;  Coun. 
Pres  Rev  Archibald  Hadden;  Sec.  and  Coun.,  A. 
Sec. . Judge  A.  C.  Shattuck;  Coun.,  C S.  Brown 
Sec.,  Pres.  H.  C.  King;  Coun  . Judge  J.  A.  Barber 
Sec.',  A.  W.  Lyon;  Coun.,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Curtis 
Sec.!  J.  II.  Bellows;  Coun.,  E.  W.  Peck 
Sec.',  Rev.  N.  W.  Bates 


C.  Huntington 
Comings 
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36 

38 
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206 

78 
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First 

Reunion, 

Mr. 

Sec.  and  Conn.,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Swift 

Sec.,  A.  S.  Root;  Coun.,  Harry  Ainsworth 

Pres.,  J.  L.  Hoffman;  Acting  Sec.,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Andrews;  Vice-Pres. 

and  Coun.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Bliven 
Pres.,  H.  D.  Sheldon;  Sec.  and  Coun.,  Miss  Harriet  Mason 
Coun.,  Hon.  L.  P.  Howland 
Conn.,  F.  B.  Carpenter 
Sec.  and  Coun.,  O.  S.  Kriebel 

Pres,  and  Sec.,  R.  W.  Firestone;  Coun.,  A.  F.  Millikan 
Pres.,  G.  B.  Siddall;  Sec.,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emery;  Coun.,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Siddall 
Pres.,  W.  N.  Crafts;  Sec.,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mastielc;  Coun.,  C.  W.  Ralston 
ilr.  Ralston  in  charge 

Pres.,  Rev.  F.  B.  Bridgman;  Sec.,  Miss  E.  M.  Wright;  Coun.,  L.  E.  Hart 
Pres.,  B.  G.  Mattson;  Sec.,  G.  M.  Jones;  Coun.,  W.  L.  Griswold 
Sec.,  Miss  Julia  Patton;  Coun.,  S.  D.  Callender 

Pres.,  F.  P.  Loomis;  Sec.,  Miss  S.  F.  Zearing;  Coun.,  Dr.  W.  B.  Cham- 
berlin 

Pres,  and  Sec.,  V.  O.  Johnston;  Coun.,  A.  I-I.  Shaw 
, Mr.  Johnston  in  charge 

Pres.,  L.  T.  Warner;  Sec.,  Miss  Katharine  Wright 
Pres.,  W.  E.  Mosher;  Sec.,  C.  W.  Williams;  Coun.,  A.  H.  Fiebach 
Pres.,  W.  T.  Dunmore;  Sec.,  Miss  M.  E.  Sinclair;  Coun.,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Thomas 

Sec.,  Mrs.  C.  Merle  Woodruff;  Coun.,  E.  W.  Brouse 
Sec.  and  Coun.,  R.  L.  Baird 
Mr.  Baird  in  charge 

Sec.,  Mary  Cochran;  Coun.,  Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Wright 
Sec.,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rawdon;  Coun.,  F.  C.  Van  Cleef 
Sec.,  McConnell  Shank;  Coun.,  R.  O.  Bartholomew 

Pres.,  Richard  H.  Long;  Sec.,  R.  H.  Kinney;  Coun.,  W.  S.  Cochran 
Pres.,  J.  C.  Boyers;  Sec.,  E.  W.  Leeper;  Coun.,  W.  E.  Griffith 
Mr.  Leeper  in  charge 

Pres.,  H.  J.  Behr;  Sec.,  C.  A.  Sawyer;  Coun.,  A.  E.  Bradley 
Pres.,  F.  W.  Smith;  Sec.  and  Coun.,  Scott  F.  Coffin 
Pres.,  Rev  P C.  King;  Sec.,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Ward;  Coun.,  Heaton  Penning- 
ton, Jr. 

Sec.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols;  Coun.,  Edmund  Burroughs 
Pres.,  Dr.  Donald  S.  King;  Sec.  and  Coun.,  T.  N.  Metcalf 
Metcalf  in  charge 

Pres.,  H.  H.  Mack;  Treas.  E.  W.  Derr;  Coun.,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jones 
Pres.,  R.  W.  Jelliffe;  Sec.,  J.  T.  Carter;  Coun.,  H.  M.  Metcalf 
Pres,  and  Coun.,  C.  M.  Vrooman;  Sec.,  Ella  Farmenter 
Pres,  and  Sec.,  J.  A.  Humphreys;  Coun.,  D.  M.  Love 
Pres,  and  Coun.,  R.  R.  Fauver;  Sec.,  C.  M.  Stowell 
•'auver  in  charge 

Pres,  and  Sec.,  J.  L.  Davis;  Coun.,  E.  L.  Sherrer 
Sec.,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Gustavel;  Coun.,  H.  W.  Rinehart 
A.  H.  Prasse  in  charge 

Pres.,  Robert  Millikan;  Sec.,  Leontine  Wright;  Coun.,  James  D.  McGill 
Sec.,  W.  J.  Clark;  Coun.,  C.  H.  Browning 
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The  Vice-President’s  Message 

Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Alumni  Association 


The  supporting  constituency  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege is  for  the  most  part  its  own  finished 
product.  That  this  constituency  is  at  last 
unified  and  directed  is  evidenced  by  the  steady 
growth  of  membership  in  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. There  are  many,  however,  who,  if  not 
doubters,  are  at  least  indifferent  to  the  cause, 
due  probably  to  the  absence  of  contacts  which 
should  have  been  provided  earlier  by  an  or- 
ganization such  as  is  now  offered.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Alumni  Magazine  does  not  reach 
many  of  this  class  and  the  appeal  must,  there- 
fore, be  carried  by  its  readers  who  are  asso- 
ciation members  to  those  of  their  friends  who 
have  not  yet  enrolled. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation events  have  occurred  which  should  be 
noted  by  Oberlin  Alumni.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
through  the  inspiration  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, Educational  Week  was  observed  in  the 
public  schools,  during  which  Legion  speakers 
themselves  strongly  emphasized  the  advan- 
tages of  college  education.  This  influence 
growing  from  year  to  year  through  the  re- 
currence of  that  event  is  certain  to  inspire  a 
larger  number  of  high  school  boys  to  seek  col- 
lege training.  An  organized  Alumni  is  required 
if  Oberlin  is  to  fully  realize  the  prospects  from 
this  source. 

Notwithstanding  financial  conditions  alumni 
of  some  colleges  have  recently  “ carried  on  ” 
with  remarkable  success.  And  those  of  other 
institutions  have  announced  or  are  planning 
large  undertakings  for  the  coming  year.  Out- 
day  for  such  an  event  will  come.  Can  the  ne- 
cessity of  a thoroughly  organized  alumni  body 
for  such  a task  be  questioned?  Those  who 
have  observed  in  our  community  campaigns, 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  processes  of 
organization  precede  the  appeal,  will  question 
whether  in  these  days  a college  campaign  for 
funds  is  not  doomed  to  failure  unless  it  be  direct- 
ed either  with  or  to  an  organized  alumni  body. 

A recent  number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
contained  a review  of  what  the  College  is  do- 
ing to  furnish  group  social  life  for  the  college 
men.  The  relation  of  the  Alumni  to  this  same 
problem  offers  a suggestion  for  very  definite 
association  activity.  The  “ self-constituted 
group  ” referred  to  in  the  article  should,  if 
possible  without  offense  to  the  principles  of 


democracy,  be  either  self-perpetuating  or  sub- 
ject to  some  treatment  that  will  provide  a con- 
tact between  its  members  and  returning 
Alumni.  The  decease  of  the  men’s  literary 
societies  has  removed  the  only  definite  connec- 
tion between  alumni  and  undergraduate  groups 
which  ever  existed.  Oberlin  frankly  admits 
that  it's  enrollment  of  men  is  unsatisfactory. 
Failure  of  the  Alumni  in  large  centers  to 


properly  reach  prospective  students  is  one 
cause.  And  the  failure  may  in  part  be 
charged  to  the  absence  of  association  between 
the  alumni  and  undergraduates.  If  some  such 
contact  can  be  provided,  the  return  of  the 
alumnus  to  his  Alma  Mater  will  be  more  fre- 
quent, his  interest  enlarged  and  enthusiasm 
inspired  for  work  in  the  market  where  students 
for  the  college  are  to  be  found.  We  confidently 
believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  College  in  be- 
half of  group  social  life  for  the  men  will  come 
to  fruition.  Alumni  association  with  under- 
graduate life  can  best  be  secured  through  such 
groups.  Its  accomplishment,  however,  requires 
for  cooperation  with  the  College,  an  active 
association  with  a membership  of  all  alumni. 
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Several  pages  of  faculty.  Conservatory,  and 
chapter  news  have  been  held  over  to  the  June 
number. 


CLEVELAND  MEN’S  CLUB 
In  spite  of  cloudbursts  every  Thursday  noon 
the  Cleveland  Men  have  met  for  lunch  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Industrial  Association  in  Hotel 
Olmsted.  At  their  first  lunch  they  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smythe  for 
initiating  the  organization,  confirmed  their  in- 
tention to  have  the  men  who  are  officers  of 
the  Cleveland  Chapter  as  their  officers,  re- 
quested the  committee  appointed  by  President 
Smythe  to  continue  as  program  committee, 
and  appointed  Paul  Nutting,  ’21,  as  assistant 
secretary  to  take  charge  of  the  address  lists 


and  to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments by  collecting  information  about  open- 
ings in  Cleveland.  The  first  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April 
26th. 


CHICAGO  MEN’S  CLUB 
The  first  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Men’s  Club 
was  held  at  the  University  Club  on  April  12, 
with  eleven  men  in  attendance.  Noon  lunch- 
eons will  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
every  month,  the  next  one  being  on  May  4 at 
the  University  Club.  All  Oberlin  men  are  in- 
vited to  attend  when  they  are  in  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,  0. 

C Dentzer,  ’05;  secretary -treasurer,  A.  D.  Col- 
lins, ’08;  third  member  of  executive  commit- 
tee, A.  F.  Millikan,  ’90. 


The 

Alumni  Association 
of 

Oberlin  College 


AS  A MEMBER  OF 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Agree  to  Pay  the  Association  Dues  as  Marked 


NEEDS 

ONE  THOUSAND 
NEW  MEMBERS 


Mark  Here 

I Founders’  Membership  $500.00  or  more  $ 

II  Sustaining  Membership  $100.00  or  more  

III  Life  Membership,  one  payment  . . $50.00  

IV  Life  Membership,  six  annual  payments  of  10.00  


AT 

$3.50,  or  better,  $5.00 


v 

VI 


Contributing  Membership  ( 
and  Alumni  Magazine  \ 


one  year 


Active  or  Associate  Member-  / 

ship  and  Alumni  Magazine  one  }ear 


5.00 

3.50 


Will  you  act  as  our  agent  to  secure 
at  least  one  new  member  before  June 
first?  New  subscriptions  will  begin 
with  the  June  number,  printed  on 
better  paper  — the  handsomest  num- 
ber yet. 


VII  Active  or  Associate  Membership  alone  2.00 

VIII  Alumni  Magazine  alone  . . . 2.00 

Total 


Mail  pledges  or  checks  to 
W.  S.  Ament, 


Nan 


Class 


Alumni  Office, 


Address 


Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Date 
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Alumni  Personals 


Lit.  ’57-’58 — Mrs.  Marcella  Brown  Kelly  died 
in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  on  March  3,  at  the  age 
of  92  years. 

’58 — Mrs.  E.  M.  Cravath  (nee  Ruth  Anna 
Jackson)  died  Sunday  night,  April  9,  in  West 
Chester,  Pa,  She  is  survived  hy  three  chil- 
dren, Paul  D.  Cravath  of  New  York,  Erastus 
Milo  Cravath,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miller  of 
Oberlin. 

Born  in  1833  of  an  old  Quaker  family  of 
unusual  intellectual  interests,  her  father  sent 
her  with  her  sister  to  eiYer  Oberlin  69  years 
ago,  and  she  graduated  in  the  class  of  1858. 
The  first  man  she  met  in  Oberlin  was  Erastus 
Milo  Cravath,  whom  she  later  married  and 
whom  she  survived  by  nearly  22  years.  Af- 
ter he  had  graduated  from  the  seminary  they 
began  life  in  Berlin  Heights,  where  Mr.  Cra- 
vath was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  where  their  son  Paul  was  born.  Mr. 
Cravath  was  chaplain  in  the  101st  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers. and  after  the  war  he  went  through 
the  South  for  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation organizing  schools  for  negroes,  and 
was  president  of  Fisk  University  for  the  last 
25  years  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Cravath  was  a woman  of  unusual 
brilliance  and  balance  of  character,  with 
sound  judgment  supported  by  keen  intuition. 
After  her  husband’s  death  she  went  to  live 
in  West  Chester,  where  she  was  well  known 
in  church,  club  and  social  life.  On  Sunday, 
April  16,  she  was  buried  in  the  National 
cemetery  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  beside  the  body 
of  President  Cravath. 

Prep.  ’63-’66 — Dr.  George  M.  Allen  died  sud- 
denly March  3d  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  was  a son  of  Professor 
George  N.  Allen  and  brother  of  Frederick  D. 
Allen,  ’63,  Alice  W.  Allen,  ’67,  Rosa  Allen 
Cochran  and  Carrie  N.  Allen,  Cons.  ’70-’75. 
He  was  born  November  23,  1848,  at  Oberlin, 
where  he  spent  his  early  years,  being  enrolled 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege 1863-66.  For  a number  of  years  he  wa3 
engaged  in  business  in  Cleveland,  then  went 
to  Cincinnati  for  the  study  of  medicine,  grad- 
uating from  the  Miami  Medical  College  in 
1881.  He  was  in  active  practice  in  Cincin- 
nati up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  having  a 
large  general  practice  and  serving  on  the  staff 
of  several  hospitals.  He  was  much  beloved  by 


his  patients  and  the  members  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

’64 — A very  interesting  outline  of  the  out- 
standing incidents  in  the  life  of  James 
Calkins  Cannon  has  recently  come  to  this 
office.  Mr.  Cannon  was  born  in  Ohio  City, 
Ohio  (now  Cleveland),  in  1841  and  spent  his 
boyhood  on  a farm  six  miles  away.  When  16 
years  old  he  took  a voyage  on  his  uncle’s  bar- 
quentine,  carrying  a load  of  walnut  logs  from 
Chatham,  Canada,  down  the  lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence to  London,  England,  returning  with  a 
load  of  coal  to  Cuba.  Studied  at  Hiram  Col- 
lege under  James  A.  Garfield;  entered  Ober- 
lin in  1862;  enlisted  at  100  day  call  in  the 
Oberlin  Co.  (Co.  K,  150th  Ohio);  awarded  the 
class  honor  while  in  typhoid  delirium,  aud  the 
degree  of  A.M.  three  years  later.  In  1865 
studied  theology  at  Oberlin,  later  in  Ken- 
tucky University.  Taught  in  Freedman's 
schools  in  Shreveport.  La.  Went  to  Califor- 
nia in  1867  via  Panama,  spent  the  winter  in 
school  and  church  work  in  Stockton,  Stanis- 
lau  and  Hopeton.  Made  a trip  through  Yose- 
mite.  Married  in  1868.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  was  engaged  in  church  and  school  work, 
varied  by  a trip  up  the  Rhine  through  Switz- 
erland and  Italy  to  Vesuvius.  Spent  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Postal  De- 
partment in  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
While  in  Washington  secured  the  erection  of 
a monument  to  Co.  K boys  on  the  Fort  Ste- 
vens battlefield.  Wife  died  in  1913.  Married 
a second  time  and  is  living  at  317  Richards 
street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

'67  t.  ’70 — Rev.  Cassius  Eugene  Wright.  D.D., 
died  on  February  20,  1922,  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Wright  preached  in  Austin,  Minn.,  for  25 
years,  when  his  voice  failed,  and  then  served 
for  20  years  in  the  census  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  much  to  do  with  pre- 
paring religious  census  reports.  When  at 
Oberlin  he  was  regarded  as  the  finest  orator 
in  college.  He  is  the  tenth  man  to  die  of  the 
twenty  in  the  class  of  1867. 

’72 — Cynthia  Reeve  Simons,  after  graduation, 
married  Rev.  E.  A.  Simons  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  For  forty-eight  years  she 
shared  the  experiences  of  a Methodist  pastor 
and  district  superintendent,  participating  in 
the  various  activilies  of  the  home  and  church. 
In  September.  1920.  Mr.  Simons  retired  from 
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the  active  ministry,  since  which  time  they 
have  made  their  home  with  a daughter  at  2881 
Noble  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  0. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simons  expect  to  attend  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  graduation  next 
June. 

'72 — Theano  Wattles  Case,  after  graduation, 
spent  three  years  in  study  abroad.  Returning 
to  this  country  she  taught  one  year  in  the 
schools  of  Canton,  O.,  then  married  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Case.  At  the  head  of  the  Harvard  Co.,  in 
Canton,  Mr.  Case  has  made  many  inventions, 
as  of  surgeons'  and  dental  chairs,  and  many  in 
the  field  of  electricity.  In  1910  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Case  visited  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, England.  Spain  and  Tangier.  They 
live  in  Cantou,  0.,  but  spend  the  winters  in 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  where  they  have  a beau- 
tiful home  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Mrs.  Case  ex- 
pects to  attend  the  reunion  of  her  class  next 
June. 

'72 — The  appointment  of  Congressman  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton  on  the  Refunding  Commission 
has  stirred  up  a great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  placing  senators  on  permanent 
commissions  which  makes  them  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government. 

'72 — Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock,  president  of  the 
Intermountain  Institute  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  is  at 
present  visiting  the  Oberlin  colony  at  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  Fla.,  making  his  headquarters  with 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Albert  Swing.  He  hopes  to 
be  present  next  Commencement  at  the  reunion 
Of  his  class. 

'72 — Mrs.  Adelia  Reynolds  Tucker  of  1218 
Collinwood  avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio,  reports  that 
she  and  her  husband  expect  to  be  present  at 
the  fiftieth  reunion  of  her  class  next  June. 

'75 — In  January  Mr.  Hastings  Hart  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Prison  As- 
sociation. 

’75— Upon  the  death  of  John  S.  Miller,  for 
32  years  a partner  of  Merritt  Starr,  '75,  which 
has  broken  up  the  well  known  firm  of  Miller, 
Starr,  Brown,  Packard  & Peckham,  Mr.  Starr 
has  formed  a new  partnership  with  the  Hon. 
Albert  L.  Hopkins,  for  the  last  eight  years  consul 
for  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  new 
firm  is  Hopkins,  Stan-  & Hopkins.  1300  West- 
minster Bldg.,  110  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  111. 

'75 — Dr.  Florence  Nichols  Baiers  is  one  of 
the  prominent  women  physicians  of  Minne- 


apolis, where  she  has  been  practicing  for  25 
years. 

'78,  t.  '81 — Henry  Ernest  Thayer,  D.D.  (Wash- 
burn College,  1905),  died  at  Athol,  Kansas, 
November  20,  1921.  He  had  just  taken  the 
wheel  of  his  automobile  to  drive  home  after 
preaching  to  his  people  in  the  Congregational 
church  when  he  died  instantly  from  heart  dis- 
ease. He  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  loved 
pastors  in  Kansas,  where  he  had  lived  since 
1897,  after  three  pastorates  in  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado. He  was  president  of  Fail-mount  College 
for  seven  years  and  superintendent  of  Home 
Missions  in  Kansas.  His  Kansas  pastorates 
were  in  Wichita,  Seneca,  McPherson  and 
Athol.  He  built  churches  in  Longmont,  Colo., 
and  Wichita.  Mrs.  Thayer  (Louise  M.  Singer, 
Acad. -Coll.  ’73-’76)  is  now  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Walker,  at  513  Tyler  street,  To- 
peka, Kansas.  Their  only  son,  who  was  about 
to  graduate  in  Oil  Geology  from  Oklahoma 
University,  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  Jan- 
uary 7,  1922.  He  had  been  first  honor  man 
for  two  years  in  a class  of  over  300  members. 

'83 — Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  of  90  South  Pro- 
fessor street,  Oberlin,  delivered  a lecture  on 
“The  Passion  Play”  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Salem,  O.,  April  9.  Mrs.  Swift  was 
the  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Church  while 
there. 

'83 — James  T.  Fairchild,  treasurer  of  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  in  Oberlin 
on  April  8 calling  on  friends.  He  reports  that 
his  three  daughters,  Dorothy,  '10,  Alice,  ’12, 
and  Mildred,  '16,  are  spending  the  year  in 
Nashville  with  him. 

'85 — Rev.  A.  M.  Spangler,  who  moved  from 
Eugene,  Ore.,  to  Victor,  N.  Y..  in  September, 
is  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

T.  ’86 — Rev.  Charles  Manchester,  D.D.,  is 
professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  Defiance 
College,  Defiance,  O.  His  address  is  125  Ses- 
sions avenue. 

’89 — Rev.  John  Chester  Ball,  prominent 
minister  in  New  York  state  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Keuka  College  and  director  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  died  at  Corning  hos- 
pital. Corning,  N.  Y„  Tuesday,  March  14. 

Rev.  Ball  was  a graduate  of  Oberlin  College 
with  the  class  of  1889.  He  then  entered  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  from  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1892.  After  several  import- 
ant pastorates  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
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Keuka  College  at  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  1903. 
Three  years  later  he  resigned  to  take  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Corning. 

Dr.  Ball  was  well  known  throughout  the 
state  synod  and  his  life  was  an  active  one.  He 
was  a prominent  Mason  and  was  high  up  in 
that  order. 

On  May  25,  1892,  Dr.  Ball  married  Miss 
Mary  E.  Tracy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Fuller, 
formerly  of  Oberlin,  who  survives  him,  with 
one  son,  Ralph  Ball,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
burial  was  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

’90 — Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  of  the  de- 
partment of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, recently  received  the  highest  academic 
honor  which  the  California  faculty  can  bestow 
upon  one  of  its  members,  with  his  selection 
as  annual  faculty  research  lecturer.  His  sub- 
ject was  “Amoeba  and  Man.” 

Professor  Kofoid  is  considered  among  the 
foremost  zoologists  of  the  country.  His  inves- 
tigation of  the  hook  worm  disease  during  the 
late  war  won  him  high  recognition  in  army 
circles.  He  has  been  professor  of  zoology  at 
the  University  of  California  since  1910. 

C.  ’91 — Emily  Hartshorne  is  parish  visitor 
and  institutional  teacher  at  the  Brick  church, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Her  address  is  63  Grape 
street. 

'92 — Frank  A.  Wilder  has  an  article  entitled 
“ Some  Conclusions  in  Regard  to  the  Origin  of 
Gypsum,”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America  for  December,  1921.  It  was 
read  before  the  Society  December  29,  1920. 

’93 — Mrs.  Lucy  Morley  Marden  is  teaching 
in  the  Greek  Pasha  School,  of  the  American 
Board,  in  Constantinople,  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  Jesse  K.  Marden,  is  working  with  the 
Near'  East  Relief,  as  medical  director.  As 
soon  as  the  way  opens  they  hope  to  return  to 
Marsovan,  from  which  they  were  sent  out  in 
March  of  1921. 

’94 — The  75th  anniversary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  Toulon,  111.,  of  which  Rev.  M.  J. 
Norton  is  pastor,  has  recently  been  celebrated, 
at  which  time  it  was  reported  that  the  church 
had  increased  the  pastor’s  salary  and  had  no 
financial  obligations.  Mr.  Norton  recently  re- 
ceived 47  members  into  the  church,  38  on  con- 
fession, of  whom  16  were  boys  and  girls  from 
the  pastor’s  “convert  class”  and  nine  from  the 
young  men’s  class  in  the  church  school. 

>94 — Orin  W.  Ensworth  is  manager  of  the 
Sterling  Oil  Corporation  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His 
home  address  is  46  Monticello  Place. 


’95  Professor  J.  L.  Meriam  of  Missouri 
State  University,  spent  a few  hours  in  Oberlin 
on  February  26,  having  come  east  to  fill  a lec- 
ture engagement.  He  is  spending  his  sabbat- 
ical year  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

T ’95 — Dr.  R.  W.  McLaughlin  has  been  called 
from  Park  Slope  church,  Brooklyn,  to  Pied- 
mont Congregational  church,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  was  installed  as  pastor  on  January  12. 

’95-’98 — May  E.  Deming  died  in  Rootstown, 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  Saturday,  March  25,  of 
muscular  rheumatism,  which  finally  went  to 
her  heart.  Miss  Deming  was  born  in  Sedg- 
wick, Kans.,  in  1868,  was  a student  in  Oberlin 
Academy  from  1889-’92  and  in  the  college 
from  1895-’98.  She  had  lived  most  of  her  life 
in  Rootstown,  where  she  was  one  of  its  most 
active  forces  for  social  welfare  and  spiritual 
growth. 

’96 — During  the  year  1921  Dr.  William  B. 
Chamberlin,  as  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine,  was  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  growth  of  the  Academy;  the  mem- 
bership was  increased,  contact  with  the  other 
important  civic  bodies  of  Cleveland  was  estab- 
lished and  the  influence  of  the  organized  med- 
ical professions  in  the  community  on  all  pub- 
lic health  relations  was  markedly  developed. 
The  year  was  a very  critical  one  for  the  or- 
ganization and  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  but  due  to  his.  faithfulness  and 
broad  vision  the  Academy  emerged  from  the 
experimental  state  into  one  of  very  definite 
stability  and  influence. 

Con.-Coll.  ’96-’99 — Mrs.  George  C.  Liese  (Mary 
E.  Burton)  died  March  7 at  her  home  in  Dan- 
ville, 111. 

Coll.  ’96-’98 — Bertha  Morley,  who  had  been 
the  acting  principal  of  the  girls’  school  in  Mar- 
sovan, is  teaching  in  the  school  at  Smyrna 
this  year. 

C.  ’97 — Mary  H.  Brown,  a pupil  in  voice  cul- 
ture of  Mme.  Saltzman-Stevens,  Paris,  and  of 
Mrs.  Oscar  Saenger,  New  York  City,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  musical  training  in  Oberlin,  is 
teaching  piano  and  giving  recitals  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.  Her  home  address  is  1205 
W.  State  street,  Rockford,  111. 

’99 — The  Independent  for  March  4 makes 
editorial  comment  on  a report  on  unemploy 
ment  in  New  York  City  made  by  Dr.  William 
E.  Mosher,  formerly  professor  of  German  in 
Oberlin  College.  Mr.  Mosher  is  collected  with 
the  Nalional  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. 
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’01 — Claude  H.  Birdseye,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Fred  Hatch,  who  has  been  spending  some  time 
in  government  service  in  Honolulu,  has  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
lectured  recently  at  West  Point. 

’02 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Ivan  Crawford,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  in  the  furniture  business  In 
Newburgh  and  was  interested  in  all  civic 
movements.  He  is  survived  by  his  father  and 
mother,  his  wife,  formerly  Sarah  Kidd  of 
Oberlin,  and  four  children. 

’03 — Dr.  G.  Evelyn  Moulton  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  and  medical  adviser  of 
women  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Her  address  is  1204  Nevada  avenue. 

’03 — Caroline  Reed  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  teachers  of  English  in  the  Minneapolis 
high  schools.  She  teaches  senior  English  in 
Central  high  school. 

’04 — Martha  Fisher  is  employment  secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Minneapolis.  Miss  Fisher 
was  recently  appointed  on  the  mayor’s  commit- 
tee of  unemployment. 

’04 — Ermina  Tucker  is  the  assistant  super- 
visor in  physical  training  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  Minneapolis.  She  has  been  an  able 
assistant  in  building  up  the  fine  system  in 
Minneapolis  and  is  a recognized  leader  in  phys- 
ical education  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

'05 — Elizabeth  Bartlett  is  garnishment  clerk 
in  the  legal  department  of  the  Soo-Line  Rail- 
road offices  in  Minneapolis. 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Keller  are  liv- 
ing at  620  South  Main  street,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Keller  is  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business.  Mr.  Keller  is  also  direct- 
ing a chorus  of  200  voices. 

’06 — Faith  Parmelee  left  India  in  March  for 
a year’s  furlough,  stopping  in  Egypt  en  route 
to  London.  Her  address  is  care  World's  Com- 
mittee, Y.  W.  C.  A.,  34  Baker  street,  Lon- 
don W.  I. 

'06 — W.  S.  Cochran  is  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 

’06 — Harry  H.  Doering  is  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  firm  of  Rauch  & 
Lang,  Inc.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

’06 — Benjamin  G.  Allen  is  department  man- 
ager of  the  Traveler’s  Insurance  Co.  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

’06 — Mary  D.  Uline  is  home  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Interior,  with  headquarters  at  19  S.  La- 
Salle street,  Chicago. 


’06— Edward  E.  Pratt,  112  E.  81st  street, 
New  York  City,  in  addition  to  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  F.  Salathe  & Co.,  importers, 
is  secretary  and  managing  director  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Le- 
vant. 

’06 — Charles  R.  Sargent  is  a lawyer  and 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Ashtabula  county. 
His  address  is  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

’06 — Beatrice  Doerschuk  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Informa- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

’06 — Dorothy  Hess  is  office  secretary  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

’06 — J.  Horace  Kraft  is  professor  of  agricul- 
tural education  at  Texas  A.  & M.  College. 

’06 — Faith  Parmelee  of  Calcutta,  India,  is 
the  national  general  secretary  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
for  India. 

’06 — Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack  (Lucy  Jane  Hop- 
kins) and  husband,  who  is  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary in  Calcutta,  India,  are  on  furlough  for 
eighteen  months,  beginning  March,  1922.  Ad- 
dress Foreign  Department  International  Com- 
mittee Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City. 

’06 — Fei  Chi  Ho,  educational  director  of  the 
Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  shown  his  loyalty  to 
Oberlin  and  to  some  of  his  Oberlin  friends  in 
the  names  of  his  children:  Alice  Williams, 

Luella  Miner,  Clara  Shapleigh,  Lydia  Davis, 
and  Baby  Oberlin  (18  months  old).  Mr.  Fei 
is  doing  a significant  and  exceedingly  useful 
work  in  the  great  capital  city  of  China. 

’06 — Born,  to  Robert  B.  Skillings  and  E. 
Jean  Robb  Skillings,  a daughter,  Winifred 
Jean,  May  28,  1921.  Mr.  Skillings’  business 
address  is  Room  807,  115  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Ex-’06 — Ethel  Snow  Erb,  after  leaving  Ober- 
lin for  one  year  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
graduated  from  that  institution  and  later  took 
her  master’s  degree  at  Columbia  university. 
She  is  teaching  bookeeping  in  Stamford,  Cann. 

Ex-’06 — Homer  J.  Karraker  is  an  investment 
broker  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  is  married,  has 
two  children  and  lives  at  102  Portland  Terrace. 

Ex-’06 — Earl  R.  Taber  is  a partner  in  the 
firm  of  J.  H.  Taber  & Co.,  mortgage  loans,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Ex  ’06 — Harold  Knowles  Congdon  is  a law- 
yer in  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Ex-’06 — Gerald  F.  Hammond  is  an  attorney 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Ex-’06 — Paul  Chamberlain  Warner  is  in  the 
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business  of  manufacturing  in  Chicago  and  is 
also  in  the  cattle  raising  business.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  Austin  Ray,  ex-conservatory  and 
with  their  two  children  lives  at  216  Lake 
street,  Evanston,  111. 

Ex- 06 — Carroll  E.  Cox,  who  left  school  to 
take  up  business  training,  is  now  a manufac- 
turer in  Fremont,  Ohio,  living  at  1111  Crog- 
han  street. 

Ex-’06 — Clifford  C.  Skiles,  who  left  school  to 
go  into  business,  is  manager  of  the  Shelby  di- 
vision of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Shelby, 
Ohio. 

Ex-’07 — Amy  Pryor  Tapping,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  just  previous  to  her  sen- 
ior year,  is  associate  director  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  Poland.  Her  address  is  American  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

’08 — Lillian  M.  McDonald,  who  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  Buffalo,  spends  her 
summers  as  head  of  the  Girls’  Camp  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  at  Lake  George. 

’08 — Word  has  recently  been  received  re- 
porting the  marriage  on  July  27  of  Elinore  A. 
Bates  and  Charles  Rowell  Blood.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Rantoul,  111. 

’09 — Scott  Coffin  has  left  Mansfield,  O.,  to  es- 
tablish and  take  charge  of  the  Columbus  branch 
of  the  Mansfield  Lumberman’s  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  16  E.  Broad  Street. 

’09 — A summer  tour  in  Europe  for  those  who 
love  art  and  wish  to  learn  the  history  of  art 
is  being  planned  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor George  Eggers  of  Denver,  aud  Howard 
K.  Morse,  ’09,  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

’09 — Joy  Smith  Sherk  will  accompany  her 
husband  this  summer  to  Teheran,  Persia, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  to  teach  in  the 
American  college. 

’09 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Babcock 
Hayden,  on  February  1,  1922,  a son,  Joel  Bab- 
cock, Jr. 

’09 — A letter  from  Evelina  Beldeu  from 
Warsaw,  Poland,  dated  February  16,  says: 

“ I have  just  heard  that  Anna  Louise  Strong 
is  in  Warsaw  with  the  Friend’s  Mission.  If  so, 
she  is  the  fourth  Oberliu  girl  hero* — Miss  Tap- 
ping and  Miss  Gates  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  I 
with  the  Red  Cross — a good  representation 
from  Oberliu.” 

’09 — Mrs.  Mary  Fulton  Koehler  is  soprano 
soloist  in  Oliver  Presbyterian  church,  Minne- 
apolis. 

C.  ’10— Jean  McKercher,  634  Halsey  street, 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  taking  a vacation  from  teach- 


ing music  this  year  and  is  devoting  her  time 
to  musical  composition. 

'09,  T.  'll— Ernest  C.  Pye  and  Arthur  C. 
Ryan,  professors  of  theology  at  Anatolia  Col- 
lege, Marsovan,  Turkey,  will  deliver  a series 
lectures  in  April.  Each  will  deliver  three  lec- 
tures. 

TO — Arnaud  Marts  is  located  at  1 Madisou 
avenue,  New  York  City,  with  the  firm  of 
Wai'd,  Hill,  Pierce  & Wells,  specialists  in  finan- 
cial organization. 

Born,  to  Dr.  Rupert  R.  Rogers  and  Ruth 
Nethercut  Rogers,  on  January  28,  1922,  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  a daughter,  Donna  Reed. 

'll— Born,  to  Carl  C.  and  Lucy  Weston 
Scheming,  at  Mayfield,  Ohio,  on  January  19, 
a daughter,  Charlotte  Lucy.  Their  address  is 
South  Euclid,  Ohio. 

’ll — Lot  M.  Isaacs  is  director  of  Community 
Service,  Plato  Valley,  Collbran,  Colo. 

’ll — The  engagement  of  Edna  Buckingham 
Fish  to  Mr.  L.  V.  Busche  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
announced  by  Maude  Morlock,  ’ll,  at  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  Oberliu  friends  in  Cleve- 
land on  February  17.  Miss  Fish  has  been 
registrar  for  the  Red  Cross  home  service  sec- 
tion for  the  last  three  and  one-half  years  and 
was  formerly  an  Associated  Charities  social 
worker.  A number  of  “showers”  have  been 
given  by  Oberlin  friends  in  her  honor.  The 
wedding  date  is  set  for  the  last  of  May. 

’ll — Mrs.  Laura  Leonard  Cooke  is  teaching 
English  in  Northeastern  high  school,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Mrs.  Cooke’s  address  is  98  Hague  ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

T2,  ’08 — Mrs.  Bertha  Pelton,  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
announces  the  engagement  of  her  daughter, 
Nellie  F.  (Oberlin  1912)  to  Chester  A.  Allen 
(Oberlin  1908)  of  Ross,  Mich.  Miss  Pelton  is 
a teacher  in  Concordia  College,  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  and  Mr.  Allen  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Mapleton,  N.  Dak.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  the  summer. 

T2 — Born,  to  Charles  Emory  and  Frances 
Hill  Franks,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  March  6,  a 
son,  Edwin  Hill.  Mr.  Franks  was  a former 
student  in  the  academy. 

'12 — Born,  to  Harry  T.  and  Mary  Bell  Fol- 
ger,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  January  19,  a son,  Da- 
vid Bell.  Their  address  is  2112  Oak  street. 

T2 — Mabel  F.  Thompson  is  head  of  the 
women's  department  of  the  Delaware  branch 
of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  of  Buffalo. 

T2 — Raymond  C.  Booth  is  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Shoe  Trades  Association  of  Chicago, 
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a trade  organization  composed  of  about  forty 
shoe  wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  In  con- 
nection with  his  work  he  edits  a magazine 
called  “ Chicago  Shoes,”  which  is  sent  monthly 
to  16000  retailers  in  the  middle  west  to  adver- 
tise the  Chicago  shoe  market. 

'12 — Rev.  Dwight  L.  Bradley  of  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Congregational  Club  for  1922. 

'12 — After  her  graduation  Ruth  Danielson 
became  interested  and  specialized  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  corrective  phase  of  physical  educa- 
tion, teaching  these  together  with  formal  gym- 
nastics and  sports  at  Franklin  School,  Buffalo, 
for  a number  of  years  and  this  year  has  had 
an  industrial  position  in  Boston  teaching 

classes  of  employees  in  formal  and  individual 
gymnastics.  At  the  same  time  she  has  taken  a 
course  in  Bodily  Mechanics  at  Boston  School 
of  Physical  Education.  Miss  Danielson  plans 
to  return  to  school  and  college  work.  Her 
address  is  39  Auburn  street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Acad,  and  Ex-’12 — Fred  Kelly  is  production 
manager  of  the  Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co.,  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

'13 — The  First  Congregational  church  of 
Sioux  Falls,  N.  Dak.,  of  which  Rev.  L.  Wen- 
dell Fifield  is  pastor,  has  received  441  mem- 
bers in  the  last  four  years  and  has  a thriving 
and  successful  women’s  organization.  In  ad- 
dition it  has  a well  organized  Sunday  school 
and  Brotherhood  and  a young  married  couples’ 
club  of  90  couples.  This  church  will  install 
the  finest  organ  in  the  northwest  very  soon. 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Yocom  of  Woodland 
avenue,  recently  entertained  the  Oberlin  Am- 
bulance Unit.  Six  members  of  the  Unit  were 
present — Virgil  Biggs,  John  Jameson,  Leon 
Duerson,  G.  Paul  Stowell,  Richard  Fauver  and 
A.  W.  Loy. 

’13 — Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  March, 
Carlos  N.  Bushnell  assumed  full  direction  of 
the  business  of  “ Clarence  E.  Bushnell  & Son,” 
steam  fitters,  engineers  and  plumbers’  sup- 
plies, which  will  be  continued  under  the  same 
name.  The  office  and  warehouse  is  at  61  Car- 
roll  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’13— Walter  Obert  made  his  third  local  ap- 
pearance of  the  season  at  one  of  the  “ Satur- 
day Morning  Musicales  ” given  at  Keith’s  Hip- 
podrome in  Cleveland. 

’13— Lucy  Weeks  Curtis  won  the  three-min- 
ute speech  contest  held  recently  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  at  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention. 

T3 — Jerome  Davis  is  assistant  professor  of 


sociology  at  Dartmouth  College.  It  may  inter- 
est his  friends  to  know  that  New  Republic  for 
November  23,  1921,  Nation  for  February  1, 
1922,  Congregationalist  for  November  24,  1921, 
Christian  Century  for  January  5,  1922,  Cur- 
rent History  for  March,  1922,  Missionary  Re- 
view of  the  World  for  March,  1922,  contain 
articles  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  another  article  will 
be  published  in  the  June  Political  Science 
Quarterly.  A book  by  Mr.  Davis,  “ The  Rus- 
sians and  Ruthenians  in  America,”  is  being 
published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244 
Madison  avenue,  New  York. 

’13 — Louise  Frary  is  doing  social  research 
work  for  the  Women’s  Cooperative  Alliance 
and  Ripley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Minneapolis. 
Her  address  is  2215  Western  avenue. 

’14 — Loureine  Aber  is  bringing  out  her  first 
book  of  poems  this  spring. 

’14 — Ethel  Hyde  sails  in  June  for  Labrador 
for  the  three  summer  months.  She  will  work 
at  Indian  Harbor  with  Dr.  Grenfell. 

’14 — Merle  V.  Arnold  is  in  the  Russian  Di- 
vision (prisoner  work)  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Krakow,  Poland. 

'14 — Alice  F.  Langellier  is  a student  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  teacher  of  English  in  Paris, 
France.  Her  address  is  No.  4 Rue  Crebellon, 
Paris,  France. 

’14 — Mr.  Mark  L.  Heald,  now  director  of  the 
junior  department  of  the  Perkiomen  School, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  will  next  year  be  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  history  department  of  the 
pre-medical  course  of  the  Long  Island  Medical 
College  and  will  at  the  same  time  continue  his 
work  for  a doctor’s  degree  at  Columbia. 

’14 — Newton  B.  Green  is  head  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  Products  department  in  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  During  the 
war  he  did  such  excellent  work  in  photogra- 
phy in  the  army  that  he  was  taken  on  by  the 
Eastman  Co.  for  investigation  work,  from 
which  he  was  recently  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent position. 

’14 — Rhea  A.  Berg  plans  to  study  at  Colum- 
bia University  during  the  summer,  when  her 
address  will  be  567  W.  113th  street,  New  York 
City. 

’14 — Cora  E.  Howe  of  Delavan,  N.  Y.,  is  just 
completing  a nurse’s  training  course  in  St. 
Luke’s  hospital,  New  York  City. 

14 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Kreider 
of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  March  9,  a son,  Thomas 
McRoberts. 

’14— Born,  to  Bernice  Bettman  Knowlton  and 
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Donald  Snow  Knowlton,  on  April  4,  a daugh- 
ter, Patricia  Knowlton. 

’15 — Philip  P.  Gott  has  been  doing  excellent 
work  as  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Exchange 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  a position  he  has  held  since 
1919.  Previous  to  his  residence  in  Akron  Mr. 
Gott  directed  an  extensive  Americanization 
campaign  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Berlin,  N.  H. 
A special  account  of  his  career  was  printed  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  Akron  Sunday  Times. 

T ’15 — The  Rev.  Harlo  H.  Ferris,  assisted  by 
Rev.  John  R.  Nichols,  dedicated,  last  February, 
the  new  First  Congregational  church  of  Steger, 
111.,  where  Mr.  Ferris  is  pastor. 

’15 — Vickery  & Vickery  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  law  offices  from  the  Fidelity 
Mortgage  building  to  No.  711  Cleveland  Dis- 
count building. 

’15 — Frances  Cushing  is  a teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  in  West  high  school,  Minneapolis. 

’15 — Another  letter  from  Ira  Gillet  and  Edith 
Riggs  Gillet,  Iuhambane,  East  Africa,  describes 
the  new  Bible  training  school  which  they  are 
starting  in  which  they  will  do  the  major  part 
of  the  teaching  besides  erecting  the  buildings 
for  the  school.  They  plan  to  make  this  Bible 
school  for  evangelists  their  first  interest  this 
year.  This  is  much  needed  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  115  elementary  schools  of  the 
district  are  so  widely  scattered  that  four  in- 
spectors are  constantly  on  the  trail  inspecting 
and  encouraging  such  bush  schools. 

’16 — Fred  A.  Sherrer,  formerly  of  Oberlin, 
bas  been  named  as  law  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, the  appointment  taking  place  April  1st. 
Mr.  Sherrer  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Washington  law  school,  having  studied  also 
at  Western  Reserve  law  school.  The  address 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherrer  (Grace  Bussing)  is 
Box  273,  Olympia,  Wash. 

’16 — Born,  to  Alice  Anderson  Galloway  and 
W.  Marshall  Galloway,  of  810  Ingleside  Place, 
Evanston.  111.,  on  April  2,  a Son,  Gordon  Mar- 
shall Galloway. 

Ex-’16— Donald  D.  Kelly  is  with  Henry  L. 
Doherty  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.,  public  utility  op- 
erators. 

’16  A.M. — John  II.  Warner,  general  secretary 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Brazil,  working  especially 
among  college  associations,  sailed  about  April 
20  for  New  York  for  a furlough.  Mr.  Warner 
bas  written  a small  book  in  Portuegeso,  which 
has  recently  been  published,  entitled,  ” Prin- 


cipios  da  Fe  Christa.”  His  address  will  be  76t6 
North  street,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

’16 — Rev.  Lyman  V.  Cady,  professor  of  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  and  Christian  Ethics  at 
Shantung  Christian  University,  Tsinanfu,  Shan- 
tung, China,  has  been  appointed  Missionary 
Fellow  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  for  the  year  1922-23. 

’16 — Myron  E.  Davis  died  at  Charity  hos- 
pital. Cleveland,  on  March  4 following  an  oper- 
ation the  previous  Monday.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Har- 
vard law  school  in  1920  after  spending  IS 
months  in  the  service  with  the  Fourth  Artil- 
ery  Battalion.  In  May,  1918,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Ada  Briesinger,  T6,  who  now, 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davis  of 
Niles,  Ohio,  and  a sister,  Miss  Josephine  Davis, 
survives  him.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Davis  has  been  associated  as  practicing  attor- 
ney with  the  firm  of  Fillius  & Fillius  of  War- 
ren, Ohio,  where  he  had  purchased  a home. 

’17 — Esther  Alger,  who  is  also  a graduate  of 
Lakeside  hospital,  is  with  the  department  of 
health  of  the  board  of  education  of  Cleveland. 
Her  address  is  7616  LaGrange  avenue. 

’17 — Edith  M.  Gates  has  just  completed 
her  first  year  of  service  as  director  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Poland,  working 
largely  among  the  poorer  industrial  and  busi- 
ness girls  and  nurses.  During  the  first  six 
months  a part  of  Miss  Gates’  time  was  spent 

’17 — Elbert  Shelton,  a graduate  student  in 
chemistry  at  Yale,  has  been  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  Professor  McFarland  of  the 
university,  who  died  recently. 

’17 — Ethel  A.  Kennedy  is  physical  director 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

T ’17 — Rev.  Rowland  M.  Cross,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  Bible  teaching  and  social  work  at 
Peking,  China,  has  been  awarded  a fellowship 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  the  year 
1922-23. 

’21 — Lucien  H.  Warner  of  White  Plains.  N. 
Y.,  who  completed  his  college  work  at  the  end 
of  last  semester,  entered  at  once  into  the  War- 
ner Chemical  Company  business  with  his  father, 
Franklin  PI.  Warner,  ’98.  The  last  of  June  he 
expects  to  be  married  to  Miss  Helen  French, 
now  a senior  at  Smith  College,  sailing  early 
In  July  for  China,  where  they  both  are  to 
teach  in  Peking  University  for  a year  at  least, 
possibly  longer. 

A few  -pages  of  notes  about  alumni  'll  -21  are 
belli  for  the  June  number. 
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General  Emory  Upton 

Continued  from  page  15. 
on  merit  alone.  But  how  well  his  merit  was 
appreciated  by  his  superiors  is  best  indicated 
by  General  Grant’s  statement  in  his  Memoirs 
that  he  promoted  Emory  Upton  to  be  Briga- 
dier General,  on  the  field  of  battle  May  10th, 
1864.  May  13th  General  Grant  reported  his 
action  to  the  War  Department,  and  recom- 
mended that  his  promotion  be  confirmed  by 
commission,  which  was  issued  May  31st 
(Michie,  116;  II  Grant’s  Memoirs,  pp.  223- 
225,  and  234-236).  This  would  make  him  a 
Knight  Banneret,  in  the  age  of  Chivalry;  and 
no  more  chivalrous  figure  appeared  in  the 
war.  The  appreciation  of  his  superiors  fur- 
ther appears  from  a few  of  their  letters. 

General  Joseph  J.  Bartlett,  commanding  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  first  division,  sixth 
corps,  says: 

“ Col.  Upton’s  services  in  the  field  date  from 
the  first  battles  before  Manassas,  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  Brigadier  General  Tyler.  Subse- 
quently he  was  assigned  to  Battery  D,  Second 
United  States  Artillery,  which  he  commanded 
at  West  Point,  Virginia,  May  7,  1862.  At  the 
battles  at  Gaines’  Mills  and  Charles  City 
Cross-roads  he  commanded  his  battery  with 
great  skill  and  gallantry.  At  the  battles  of 
Crampton’s  Gap  and  Antietam  he  commanded 
an  artillery  brigade  of  twenty-six  guns. 

“ October  25th,  1862,  he  was  promoted  col- 
onel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  New 
York  Volunteers.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  commanded  his 
regiment  with  distinguished  ability,  and  has 
received  honorable  mention  in  all  of  my  re- 
ports, and  in  the  reports  of  the  division  com- 
manders. 

“ Colonel  Upton’s  conduct  in  the  field  has 
been  marked  by  a prompt  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  orders,  and  an  untiring  endeavor  to 
elevate  his  command  to  its  greatest  efficiency. 
His  unswerving  integrity,  his  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  regiment,  in  action,  his  cool- 
ness and  bravery  under  fire,  have  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  his  comrades  and  superior  offi- 
cers.” 

The  foregoing  letter  was  indorsed  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ Colonel  Upton,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  has  served  either  as  commander 
of  his  regiment  or  the  Second  Brigade  of  this 
Division,  since  my  connection  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  and.  by  the  zeal,  intelligence, 
energy,  and  gallantry  he  has  uniformly  exhib- 
ited, lias  shown  himself  fully  competent  for 
the  position  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended. I not  only  take  pleasure  in  present- 
ing his  claims  for  promotion  on  the  record 
within,  but  would  urge  his  appointment  on  the 


higher  ground  of  the  interest  of  the  service. 

“ PI.  G.  Wright, 

" Brigadier-General  commanding  First 
Division,  Sixth  Corps.” 

“ Colonel  Upton  has  taken  part,  either  as 
battery,  regimental,  or  brigade  commander,  in 
all  the  battles  in  which  this  corps  has  been  en- 
gaged, and  has  rendered  gallant  and  import- 
ant service.  At  Crampton's  Pass  and  Antietam 
he  was  chief  of  artillery  of  the  corps.  In  the 
battles  at  and  near  Fredericksburg,  in  Decem- 
ber and  May  last,  he  commanded  his  regiment, 
and  at  Gettysburg,  and  for  some  time  subse- 
quent, he  was  in  command  of  a brigade.  In  all 
these  occurrences  his  conduct  was  admirable. 
His  regiment  is  in  a highly  efficient  state  of 
discipline.  Colonel  Upton  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent brigade  commander,  and  I earnestly 
hope  he  may  be  appointed. 

“ John  Sedgwick, 

“ Major  General  commanding  Sixth 
Corps.” 

“ I fully  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dation, and  trust  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
high  qualifications  Colonel  Upton  possesses 
for  the  position,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
distinguished  and  gallant  services  he  has  ren- 
dered during  the  war,  he  will  receive  the  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier-general. 

“ George  G.  Meade, 

" Major-General  Commanding.” 

In  July,  1864,  Gen.  Wright,  with  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Sixth  Corps,  one  under  Upton’s 
immediate  command  and  the  other  under  Gen- 
eral Russell,  repelled  Early's  raid  on  Wash- 
ington: and  Sheridan  taking  command  forced 
Early  back  up  the  valley,  and  October  19, 
1864,  defeated  him  at  Winchester,  celebrated 
for  “ Sheridan’s  Ride.”  Here  Gen.  Russell, 
commanding  the  first  division,  was  killed, 
and  Gen.  Upton  took  command.  Gen.  Michie's 
account  says:  “ It  appears  from  the  various 

accounts  that  the  timely  arrival  of  Upton’s 
brigade  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  its  vig- 
orous attack  upon  the  advancing  enemy  in  the 
gap  between  the  right  of  the  Sixth  and  left  of 
the  Nineteenth  Corps,  were  most  opportune. 
It.  turned  a possible  defeat  into  certain  vic- 
tory. General  Upton  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  right  thigh  near  the  close  of  the  battle, 
but  with  the  nerve  and  coolness  of  the  true 
soldier  he  remained  until  the  action  was  over, 
although  directed  by  General  Sheridan  to 
quit  the  field.  It  is  related  that,  not  being 
able,  on  account  of  his  wound,  to  remain  on 
his  horse,  he  had  a stretcher  borne  by  a de- 
tachment of  the  ambulance  corps,  and  in  this 
was  carried  along  the  line  from  place  to 
place,  encouraging  the  men  and  giving  his  or- 
ders with  a courage  and  devotion  full  of  in- 
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spiration  to  his  troops.  The  fortitude  thus 
displayed  is  worthy  of  a true  hero,  and  stands 
in  noticeable  contrast  to  the  retirement  from 
the  field  of  others  only  slightly  wounded.  The 
severe  nature  of  his  wound  caused  him,  two 
days  after  the  battle,  to  take  a leave  of  ab- 
sence; and  proceeding  to  his  home,  he  awaited 
with  impatience  its  healing  sufficiently  to  al- 
low7 his  return  to  active  duty.  For  his  services 
in  this  battle  he  was  brevetted  a major  general 
of  volunteers.” 

Throughout  these  campaigns  he  wras  recog- 
nized as  most  effective  in  using  the  brief 
“ address  before  action,”  and  “ address  after 
action,”  in  inspiring  his  men. 

Gen.  Upton’s  wound  kept  him  from  active 
service  until  late  in  December  ’64,  when  at  the 
request  of  the  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  then  in 
charge  of  the  organization  of  Western  Cav- 
alry, Gen.  Upton  was  detailed  for  command 
of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Cavalry  Corps. 

“ On  his  arrival  at  the  cavalry  camp  he  at 
once  entered  upon  the  active  work  of  drill, 
discipline  and  organization.  These  irksome 
but  vastly  important  duties  received  at  Up- 
ton’s hands  that  thorough  attention  that  char- 
acterized all  of  his  labor;  for  he  well  knew 
that  the  harvest  he  hoped  to  reap  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  efficient  labor  which  must  be  expended 
during  the  season  of  preparation.  He  did  this 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  corps  com- 
mander, and  he  so  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
own  officers  and  men  that  both  he  and  they 
became  eagerly  anxious  for  the  campaign  to 
open”  (Michie,  p.  137). 

Gen.  Wilson  records  Upton's  work  thus:  “In 
w7hat  wray  was  he  superior?  I will  give  you 
an  instance:  When  I was  detached  from  the 

army  of  the  Potomac  in  1864  to  take  charge 
of  the  cavalry  operations  in  the  west  I was 
asked  to  name  my  divisional  commanders.  I 
put  Upton  at  the  head  of  my  list.  He  joined 
me  and  I turned  over  to  him  eight  depleted 
regiments,  wjth  a total  of  about  4,000  men. 
He  took  them  to  Louisville  to  outfit  them,  for 
not  only  were  the  ranks  half  full  hut  they 
lacked  horses  and  equipment.  Upton,  you 
must  remember,  until  that  time  had  had  ex- 
perience only  with  artillery  and  infantry. 
However,  he  went  at  the  cavalry  as  if  he  had 
been  all  his  life  a cavalryman.  When  he 
joined  his  division  many  of  the  veterans  were 
inclined  to  resent  this,  for  not  only  was  he 
without  cavalry  experience  but  also  at  that 


time  he  was  barely  25  years  old,  aud  many  of 
the  command  were  his  seniors  in  years. 

What  a change  a few  weeks  made,  merely 
a few  weeks.  When  he  rejoined  me  there  was 
not  a detail  of  equipment  lacking,  not  a but- 
ton out  of  place,  nor  a man  or  horse  ailing 
among  the  4,000;  and  his  men,  without  excep- 
tion, regarded  him  with  a species  of  idolizing 
respect.  He  had  become  enthusiastic  about 
cavalry,  a branch  of  the  service  he  had  not 
previously  highly  estimated.  I have  always 
contended  that  never  in  history  of  any  army 
was  there  a better  cavalry  force  of  4,000  meu 
or  a better  commander  than  Upton  and  his 
division.” 

A series  of  cavalry  engagements  followed, 
in  which  Gen.  Upton’s  command  (the  Fourth 
Cavalry  Corps),  defeated  Confederate  General 
Wirt  Adams  with  1,500  men,  April  6th, 
Gen.  B.  H.  Hill’s  brigade  at  Talladega,  Ala., 
April  22nd,  and  occupied  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal  and  public  property  there, 
May  8,  1865.  This  command  had,  between 
March  22  and  April  22,  traversed  600  miles, 
crossed  six  rivers,  defeated  the  enemy  at  Mon- 
tevallo,  Ala.,  capturing  100  prisoners  there, 
routed  the  Confederate  Generals  Forrest,  Bu- 
ford and  Roddy  in  their  chosen  position  at 
Ebenezer  Church,  capturing  300  prisoners  and 
two  guns,  carried  their  works  at  Selma,  cap- 
turing 1,100  prisoners,  13  guns  and  5 battle 
flags,  and,  as  mentioned  by  Gen.  Wilson,  car- 
ried the  Confederate  intrenchments  at  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  by  night  assault  with  300  men  and 
captured  1,200  prisoners,  52  guns,  8 battle 
flags  and  vast  munitions  of  war;  a campaign 
truly  unsurpassed  in  the  service.  (Report  of 
Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Michie,  p.  177.) 

Of  the  capture  of  Columbus,  Gen.  Wilson 
says:  "One  thing  they  did  was  to  take  the 

fortified  town  of  Columbus  and  capture  1,200 
prisoners,  with  52  guns,  defeating  the  great 
Confederate  cavalry  leader  Forrest.  It  is  the 
only  instance  in  history  of  a fortified  town 
being  taken  by  cavalry.  Upton’s  division  gal- 
loped up  to  it  at  5 o’clock  one  afternoon,  and 
as  the  commander  approached  me  I saw  he  was 
disheartened.  ‘ Wilson,'  said  he,  ‘ I'm  too 
late  to  attack  before  night.'  ‘Very  well,'  I 
paid,  ‘attack  at  9 o’clock  this  evening.’  He 
gave  me  one  startled  look  and  his  face  broke 
into  a smile.  ‘By  jiminy,’  he  replied  (‘By 
jiminy’  was  his  nearest  to  a cussing  phrase), 

‘ I hadn't  thought  of  that;  I’ll  do  it.'  He  did, 
and  drove  Forrest  out  and  captured  his  guns. 
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His  reply  to  me  was  characteristic.  He  never 
questioned  an  order,  never  weighed  the 
chances.  He  acted,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  doing  a thing  unprecedented  in  warfare, 
attacking  a fortified  city  with  cavalry  and  at 
night. 

“ Upton  was  the  only  general  in  our  service 
that  commanded  (1)  a battery  of  artillery,  (2) 
a regiment  of  infantry,  (3)  a brigade  of  in- 
fantry, (4)  a division  of  infantry,  and  (5)  a 
division  of  cavalry.  This  represented  all  arms 
of  the  service,  and  he  was  equally  successful 
in  all.  In  the  last  thirty  days  of  the  war  he 
won  a reputation  uusnrpassed  in  the  service. 
He  won  every  conflict  in  which  he  engaged, 
captured  3,000  prisoners,  52  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  13  battle  flags.  He  was  traveling  then,  as 
one  might  say  in  a sporting  phrase,  at  the  top 
of  his  form.  Circumstances,  coupled  with  his 
youth,  had  prevented  his  getting  a high  com- 
mand earlier,  but  he  never  failed  in  any  emer- 
gency, and  he  rose  to  the  great  occasion 
greatly.” 

Gen.  Wilson  gave  his  estimate  of  Gen.  Up- 
ton’s abilities  thus:  “ I knew  Emory  Upton 

from  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  in  1856  to  his 
death  in  1881,  from  a stripling  to  a man  fully 
matured.  His  class  was  next  to  mine,  grad- 
uated less  than  a year  afterwards,  and  he  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
rebellion.  We  served  together  in  the  Antie- 
tam  campaign,  in  Grant’s  memorable  series  of 
operations  from  the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg, 
then  with  Sheridan  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia: 
and  finally,  in  the  cavalry  campaign  from  Wa- 
terloo through  Alabama  and  Georgia,  ending 
in  the  last  battles  of  the  war  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy.  These  nine  years  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  especially  during 
the  last  year  of  the  rebellion,  when  Upton  com- 
manded a division  of  cavalry  under  my  im- 
mediate supervision,  brought  an  intimacy  be- 
tween us  which  is  possible  only  among  sol- 
diers. 

“ His  physical  characteristics?  He  was  five 
feet  eleven,  blonde  and  blue-eyed,  weight  170 
pounds,  always  in  perfect  condition.  He  never 
wasted  a word  in  conversation,  and  never  was 
interested  in  anything  but  his  profession.  He 
never  knew  a woman  intimately  until  he  was 
married,  three  years  after  the  war,  never 
drank  liquor,  never  tasted  tobacco,  never  used 
a profane  word.  A saint  you  say?  Yes,  that 
is  a just  description.  Do  not  think  I am  un- 


duly praising  my  old  comrade.  He  was  one  of 
the  purest  men  I ever  knew,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  very  ablest.  He  was  religious,  a devout 
and  pious  Christian,  but  not  a prude.  I have 
constantly  maintained,  since  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  that  at  that  time  Upton  was  as  good 
an  artillery  officer  as  could  be  found  in  any 
country,  the  equal  of  any  cavalry  commander 
of  his  day,  and  all  things  considered,  was  the 
best  commander  of  a division  of  infantry  in 
either  the  Union  or  the  Confederate  Army. 
You  must  remember  that  he  successively  com- 
manded in  each  branch  of  the  service.  With 
me  he  commanded  cavalry,  which  came  after 
the  success  first  with  artillery  and  then  with 
infantry.  He  was  equal  of  Custer  or  Kilpat- 
rick in  dash  and  enterprise  and  vastly  the  su- 
perior of  either  in  discipline  and  administra- 
tion, whether  on  the  march  or  in  the  camp. 

“ He  was  incontestably  the  best  tactician  of 
either  army,  and  this  is  true  whether  tested 
by  battle  or  by  the  drill  field  and  parade.  In 
view  of  his  success  in  all  arms  of  the  service 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  as  a corps  or  army  com- 
mander, if  fortune  had  called  him  to  such 
rank.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he 
would  have  had  a corps  of  cavalry,  if  the  war 
had  lasted  sixty  days  longer,  or  that,  with  the 
continuation  of  th.e  struggle,  he  would  in  due 
time  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
No  one  can  study  his  brilliant  career  without 
concluding  that  he  had  a real  genius  for  war, 
together  with  all  the  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  which  any  one  could  acquire  in  re- 
gard to  it.  Upton  was  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  Hoche,  Desaix,  or  Skobeleff  in  all 
the  military  accomplishments  and  virtues: 
and  until  he  was  disabled  by  the  disease  which 
caused  his  death,  he  was,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  most  accomplished  soldier  in  the 
service.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  younger 
than  was  Napoleon  when  he  started  for  Italy. 
Had  his  fate  been  cast  in  similar  political 
conditions  his  military  career  doubtless  would 
have  paralleled  those  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  all  time.  Yet  he  was  essentially  American. 
His  life  was  upright,  his  bearing  chivalric  and 
commanding,  his  conduct  modest,  his  charac- 
ter without  blemish.  History  cannot  furnish 
a brighter  example  of  unselfish  patriotism,  or 
of  ambition  unsullied  by  an  ignoble  thought 
or  an  unworthy  deed."  (Introduction  to  Mich- 
ie’s  Life,  pp.  xxiv-xxvii.) 

At  the  capture  of  Augusta,  May  7,  1865,  his 
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last  field  service  during  the  civil  war,  Gen. 
Upton  was  aged  25  years,  8 months  and  12 
days. 

In  the  official  records  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion (128  volumes)  he  is  mentioned  442 
times.  Many  pages  of  these  volumes  are  oc- 
cupied by  his  official  reports. 

After  the  war  he  served  for  several  months 
in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver. 

During  his  infantry  service  he  evolved  the 
new  tactics  from  unit  of  fours  in  double  rank, 
wheeling  in  column  and  eliminating  the  lock- 
step  (Michie  215),  and  tested  it  in  the  field  at 
Winchester,  and  thereafter  he  further  devel- 
oped it.  during  his  service  in  Colorado,  and 
proposed  it  to  Adjutant  General  Townsend  by 
letter  from  Colorado  January  13,  1866.  Like 
most  new  enterprises  his  system  encountered 
opposition,  but  was  approved  by  several  army 
boards  (January,  1867,  July  15,  1867,  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  March-July,  1873),  and  was  finally 
adopted  as  the  only  system  for  the  U.  S.  Army, 
July  17,  1873.  The  second  board  included  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  Meade,  and  the  third  Scho- 
field and  Merritt. 

General  Upton’s  unique  experience,  attain- 
ing distinguished  success  as  brigade  comman- 
der of  artillery,  General  of  Division  for  in- 
fantry, Division  Commander  for  cavalry,  and 
Departmental  Commander  on  the  plains,  gave 
him  unrivalled  training  for  just  such  work  of 
revising  and  assimilating  the  tactics  for  all 
branches  of  service  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  instructor 
of  tactics  at  West  Point,  taking  effect  July  1, 
1870. 

His  work  at  West  Point  included  the  thor- 
ough development  of  his  tactics,  the  abolition 
of  hazing,  and  elimination  of  the  in-creeping 
custom  of  false  reports  by  cadets. 

February  19,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Emily 
Norwood  Martin  of  Willowbrook.  on  Owosco 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  whose  sister  had  married  his 
comrade,  General  A.  J.  Alexander.  The  wed- 
ding journey  took  them  to  France  March  19, 
1868,  and  Sorrento  April  24,  returning  to  her 
home,  Willowbrook,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  whence 
her  invalid  health  led  to  the  trip  to  Key  West 
for  the  winter.  Their  brief  married  life  is  a 
beautiful  but  pathetic  idyll,  most  of  her  days 
going  in  southern  journeys  in  the  search  for 
health,  while  he  was  given  posts  at  Memphis, 
Atlanta  and  southern  points,  to  be  near  her. 
She  died  March  28,  1870. 


June  23,  1873,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Commission  for  Foreign  Military  Observation, 
which  included  Maj.  G.  A.  Forsyth  of  the  9th 
Cavalry,  and  Capt.  J.  P.  Sawyer  of  the  1st 
Artillery  (Michie,  299).  These  duties  took 
him  on  a tour  of  observation  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, through  Japan,  China  and  India,  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Russia 
and  Germany;  and  required  as  thorough  an 
inspection  as  was  permitted  of  the  military 
works  and  systems  of  these  countries.  In  an 
informal  private  letter  home  he  wrote  from 
Geneva  June  25,  1876:  " General  Sherman  . . . 

told  me  not  to  attempt  to  present  the  military 
organization  of  Europe  . . . that  all  I need  to 
do  would  be  to  write  four  or  five  hundred 
pages  of  conclusions.  ...  I have  discovered 
that  our  military  organization  is  so  worthless 
that  now  I feel  that  even  a thousand  pages 
would  not  suffice.” 

This  tour  of  inspection  occupied  him  until 
March,  1877,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  artillery-school  of  practice  at  Fortress 
Monroe  (Michie,  389),  where  he  had  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  studies  of  the  officers  (Id. 
418).  There  he  wrote  his  report  on  “Armies 
of  Asia  and  Europe.”  With  the  approval  of 
his  superior  officers  the  report  was  published 
by  Appleton  & Company  as  a work  of  general 
interest  in  1878.  It  forms  a book  of  upwards 
of  400  octavo  pages. 

He  followed  this  work  with  the  still  more 
important  report  on  the  subject,  “ The  Mili- 
tary Policy  of  the  United  States.”  The  writing 
of  this  absorbed  all  time  available  from  his 
duties  as  superintendent  for  two  and  a half 
years.  He  submitted  his  manuscript  in  chap- 
ters, as  it  progressed,  to  Generals  Sherman, 
Garfield,  and  Michie,  and  availed  himself  of 
their  suggestions  at  all  points. 

The  book  is  an  unsparing  exposi  of  the  weak- 
ness, want  of  policy  and  want  of  system  that 
had  prevailed  in  this  country,  discussing  our 
military  history  in  seven  periods  from  the 
revolution  to  the  campaign  of  1862,  and  the 
recommendation  of  a system  of  universal  mil- 
itary training  and  the  maintenance  of  an  am- 
ple corps  of  trained  officers,  as  the  course 
most  humane  and  saving  of  life  and  property, 
and  fhe  most  preservative  of  peace.  He  spe- 
cifically recommended  the  creation  of  a Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  three  platoon  formation  for 
regiments,  the  making  the  duties  of  staff  and 
line  officers  interchangeable,  the  maintenance 
of  fhe  graduate  schools  for  the  thorough  train- 
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ing  of  officers  still  in  active  service,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  seniority  system,  and  the  making 
of  promotions  in  times  of  peace  dependent 
upon  rigorous  examinations. 

He  prepared  an  “ Introduction  ” to  the 
work,  which  he  dated  “ Fortress  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia, 1880,”  shortly  before  departing  for  his 
post  in  California.  After  his  death,  March  14, 
1881,  his  unfinished  manuscript  was  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  War  Department,  bid 
owing  to  its  advanced  positions  and  strictures 
upon  our  blunders,  it  was  not  then  published. 
In  1903,  Elihu  Root  caused  it  to  be  published 
by  the  War  Department,  and  followed  its  rec- 
ommendations in  drafting  the  Army  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  February,  1901,  and  General 
Staff  Act  and  National  Militia  Act  of  1903. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  War  College  in 
Washington,  he  said:  “I  wish  to  pay  honor 

today  to  the  memory  of  Emory  Upton.  Many 
of  the  mistaken  practices  in  the  army  which 
he  pointed  out  have  been  abandoned.  We  no 
longer  feel  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  short 
enlistments  to  obtain  men.  The  three  bat- 
talion system,  for  which  he  contended,  has 
been  adopted.  The  interchangeability  of  the 
staff  and  line,  in  place  of  a permanent  staff 
organization,  has  become  a part  of  our  sys- 
tem substantially  as  General  Upton  recom- 
mended.” 

The  conflict  between  the  civil  authority  and 
the  military  authority,  always  inexpedient 
and  usually  disastrous,  has  been  obviated  by 
the  General  Staff  Act  of  1903.  Compulsory 
retirements,  examinations  for  promotion,  the 
Division  of  Military  Information,  the  General 
Staff,  and  a system  of  military  education, 
such  as  he  recommended,  have  been  provided. 
Long  after  death  had  ended  the  restless  striv- 
ing of  that  far-seeing  intelligence,  other  men 
working  out  the  same  problems  with  which 
he  dealt,  have  found  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of 
his  conclusions  and  have  given  them  effect. 
Were  Upton  living  today,  still  upon  the  active 
list  of  the  army,  he  would  see  all  the  great 
reforms  for  which  he  contended  substantially 
secured.” 

As  Mr.  Root  pointed  out  then,  in  1903.  only 
one  field  of  great  importance  covered  by  Up- 
ton remained  to  be  explored  by  favorable  Con- 
gressional action.  That  was  an  adequate 
system  for  raising,  training  and  officering 
the  forces  that  might  be  required  in  some  fu- 
ture war.  And  Mr.  Barry,  from  whom  I have 
quoted,  remarks  that  the  Congress  of  1917  ac- 


complished this,  and  along  the  general  lines 
laid  down  by  Upton.  And  so  the  United  States 
went  into  the  greatest  war  of  its  history  un- 
der a general  scheme  of  military  organization 
which  protected  it  from  many  of  the  blunders 
of  its  previous  century,  largely  because  Gen- 
eral Emory  Upton,  then  comparatively  ob- 
scure, forty  years  before,  devoted  himself  un- 
tiringly to  the  development  of  this  scheme  of 
organization,  and  practically  laid  down  his 
life  that  these  reforms  may  be  instituted. 

In  1916,  on  motion  of  Senator  Tillman  of 
South  Carolina,  a thousand  additional  copies 
of  General  Upton’s  report,  “ The  Military  Pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,”  were  printed  by  the 
Government,  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

In  1879  General  Upton  proposed  to  General 
Sherman  the  still  further  revision  of  his  tac- 
tics. General  Sherman  said:  "You  revise  it 

and  bring  it  to  me  and  I will  get  it  approved.” 
For  another  year  and  a half  he  worked  alter- 
nately on  the  completion  of  the  revision  and 
the  " Military  Policy,”  using  each  as  a rest 
from  the  other. 

In  December,  1880,  he  was  promoted  to 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ai'tillery,  of  which  he 
assumed  command  at  Presidio,  California,  De- 
cember 23rd.  His  new  duties  prevented  fur- 
ther work  upon  the  books;  but  his  Revised 
Tactics  received  finishing  touches  from  Lieu- 
tenant McClernand,  instructor  of  tactics  at 
West  Point,  and  in  the  main  continue  the  tac- 
tics of  the  United  States  Army. 

General  Sherman,  the  steadfast  friend  and 
admirer  of  Upton,  after  reading  the  manu- 
script of  the  latter’s  extraordinary  work, 
wrote  on  the  margin:  "I  doubt  if  you  will 

convince  the  powers  that  be,  but  the  facts 
stated,  the  references  from  authority,  and  the 
military  conclusions  are  most  valuable  and 
should  be  printed  and  made  accessible.  The 
time  may  not  be  now,  but  will  come,  when 
these  will  be  appreciated,  and  may  bear  fruit 
even  in  our  day.”  As  the  editor  of  the  Out- 
look said  in  reviewing  “ Military  Policy  ” 
(April  2,  1904,  p.  848):  "Upton  himself  did 

not  expect  that  his  views  would  be  soon 
adopted,  but  he  confidently  predicted  that 
they  ultimately  would  be.  He  lived  before 
his  time,  but  not  so  far  ahead  after  all,  when 
we  take  into  account  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  nearly  every  one  of  his 
great  structural  preparations  relating  to  our 
military  institutions  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
Certainly  twenty -five  years  is  not  long  to 
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wait  for  the  fulfillment  of  a prophecy  so  spe- 
cific and  far  reaching.” 

General  Upton’s  vitality  was  remarkable, 
but  the  excessive  exposure  of  his  civil  war  life 
sowed  the  seeds  of  malaria,  catarrh  and  sinus- 
tumor,  which  slowly  developed  and  led  to  the 
use  of  heroic  remedies,  daily  doses  of  30  to  40 
grains  of  quinine,  electric  cauteries,  etc., 
which  led  to  delirium  and  the  sudden  end 
March  14,  1881  (Michie,  pp.  480-498). 

It  will  ever  be  a source  of  regret  to  the 
children  of  Oberlin,  as  of  America,  that  this 
hero  of  theirs  did  not  in  his  lifetime  receive 
the  recognition  that  was  his  due.  But  we 
have  the  man.  His  brief  41  years  were  crowd- 
ed with  the  work  of  four  long  lives,  one  as  a 
soldier  in  arms,  one  as  a teacher,  one  as  the 
author  of  our  system  of  tactics,  and  one  as 
the  world  traveled  inspector  of  military  sys- 
tems. He  became  the  convincing  critic  of  our 
past,  and  formulator  of  the  policy  that  is  al- 
ready becoming  and  must  permanently  be 
ours  in  the  future. 

Like  most  thinking  men  who  lived  through 
the  period  when  Darwin's  works  were  pub- 
lished, Upton’s  views  of  theology  and  the- 
odicy experienced  profound  impressions  as  he 
approached  maturity,  but  his  religious  faith 
and  practice  never  wavered.  Scores  of  pas- 
sages iu  his  letters  express  his  faith  in  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  terms.  On  the  fly 
leaf  of  his  Bible  he  wrote,  August  31,  1879, 
when  40  years  old,  “ Whatsoever  you  do,  do  it 
heartily  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  man.” 

Oberlin’s  hall  of  fame  is  as  yet  not  over- 
crowded. Finney  and  Fairchild  lead  her 
theologians,  Mahan  and  Starbuck  her  meta- 
physicians, Wright  and  Hayden  her  scientists, 
Gray  and  Rogers  and  Hall  her  inventors,  Lucy 
Stone  and  Antoinette  Blackwell  her  workers 
for  women. 

In  the  field  of  arms  we  most  readily  recall 
the  names  of  Cox  and  Nettleton  and  Shurtleff. 
But  in  Emory  Upton  we  have  the  beau  ideal 
soldier  of  righteousness,  the  Galahad  of  war, 
the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 


OBERLIN  DINNER  IN  KANSAS  CITY 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kirshner  entertained  at 
the  beautifully  appointed  Kansas  City  Club  in 
honor  of  the  Oberlin  group  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, April  5.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Emery  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  of  Oberlin,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Bentley  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  S.  Ernest  Mat- 


ter of  Duluth,  Minn.,  Dr.  George  C.  Mosher, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Pendleton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Barber,  Mrs.  W.  Moses  and 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Jones  of  Kansas  City. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC,,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  published 
monthly  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  April,  1922. 
State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Lorain 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared William  S.  Ament,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Magazine  and  that  the  following  is 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher — The  Alumni  Association  of  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Editor — W.  S.  Ament,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Managing  Editor — Same. 

Business  Manager — Same. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Oberlin  College;  President,  Mark  L. 
Thomsen,  914  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1 per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

WILLIAM  S.  AMENT 
Signature  of  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th 
day  of  April,  1922. 

(SEAL)  H.  W.  CARGILL. 

(My  commission  expires  Aug.  10,  1922.) 


The  Summer  Session  1922 

The  New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Riverside  Drive 
New  Yrork  City 

Will  include  in  its  list  of  instructors: 

DR.  GEORGE  WHITFIELD  ANDREWS 

Professor  of  Organ  and  Musical  Composition  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  O. 

Application  should  be  made  to  (he  New  loik 
City  address  given  above. 

Personal  address:  195  Forest  Street, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


The 


THE  IDEAL  COMMENCEMENT  GIFT 

For  

EVERY  JUNE  GRADUATE 

Is  

The  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Pin 

SMALL  SIZE  $4.00 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled 

HERRICK  & SHREFFLER 

JEWELERS 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 


State  Savings  Bank 
Company 


“ON  THE  CORNER” 


LOCATED  “ON  THE  SQUARE” 
WE  ENDEAVOR  TO  LIVE  UP 
TO  THE  MOTTO  THUS  SUG- 
GESTED IN  ALL  OUR  DEAL- 
INGS WITH  OUR  CLIENTS. 


MAY  MTS  SERVE  YOU 
IN  THIS  MANNER? 


SUWALI 

The  Chimney  Rock  Camp  for  Girls, 
Chimney  Rock,  North  Carolina 

A woodcraft  camp  for  character  building;  near  Asheville  “In  the  land 
of  the  Sky.”  Booklet  on  request. 

MRS.  E.  M.  HOFFMAN,  ’10,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

C.  H.  KIRSHNER,  President  F.  S.  STROHEKER,  Vice  President 

F.  E.  HOUSE,  Vice  President  F.  R.  DUNCAN,  Vice  President 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company  solicits  your  patronage  upon  the  grounds  of  the  service  it 
offers.  It  is  especially  anxious  to  build  up  a clientele  of  particular  people  who  demand  some- 
thing more  than  just  ordinary  service. 

It  aims  to  offer  as  nearly  absolute  security  in  investments  as  human  agencies  can  devise. 
Its  representations  are  dependable. 

Everything  we  say  about  our  loans  means  just  what  it  seems  to  mean.  We  guarantee  our 
representations  in  the  fullest  measure,  according  to  any  reasonable  interpretation. 

We  are  glad  to  submit  lists  of  loans  and  are  pleased  to  answer  your  inquiries.  We  can  fur- 
nish loans  in  any  denominations  from  one  hundred  dollars  up. 


PORTRAITURE 

FOR 

QUALITY  — SERVICE 

THE 

NEWS  PRINTING  CO. 

The  Rice  Studio 

Phone  77  for  Appointments 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

The  Purity  Cafe 

(FORMERLY  HOBBS’) 

ENTIRELY  REMODELED  AND 
MODERNIZED 

RESTAURANT,  FOUNTAIN,  AND 
CANDIES. 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

The  gathering  place  for  Alumni 

BANKING 

by  Mail 

at  4% 


Whether  in  China,  South  America  or 
at  home  in  the  U.  S.  A.  you  can  bank  by 
mail  and  get  4%. 

You  have  the  ample  protection  of  the 
$12,900,000  Capital  and  Surplus 
of 


sCfoe  (Elevelanb 
cruet  Companv 


Mail  in  your  check  unth  an  explanatory 
letter,  or  ask  for  our  hook  “Banking  hy 


Mail." 


Are  You  a Well  Informed  Booster? 

Have  You  Accurate  Knowledge  of 
Student  Activities? 


The  Hi-O-Hi 


Gives  You  the  Dope  About  Undergraduate  Organizations  as 

They  Are  Today  , 


ORDER  A COPY  NOW 

Price  $3.90 

HI-O-HI  OFFICE  40  S.  Professor  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Treasurer’s  Office  adv 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlln,  0 


8 per  cent 


Safe  and  Tax  Exempt 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with  a capital  of 
$10  000.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them 
until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company  also  makes  first  mortgage  construction 
loans  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  non- 
assessable and  is  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends  are  exempt 
from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  Every  share  issued  was  paid  for  in  full,  none  was 
given  away,  nor  will  any  he  given  away. 


financial  condition 


The  following  statement  shows  the  financial 

Common  Stock  

8%  Preferred  Stock  

Total  Authorized  Capital 


strength  of  the  company: 

Authorized 

$1,000,000 

1,000,000 

$2,000,000 


Issued 

$538,000 

88,000 


$626,000 


Assets  of  the  company  as  of  March  31,  1922  

Annual  net  earning  rate  on  paid  in  capital  since  1916  •••••••• 

Earning  on  authorized  capital  necessary  to  pay  the  preferred  dividend 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  common  stock  since  1916  

Extra  dividends  on  common  stock  since  1916  

Regular  annual  dividend  on  preferred  stock  


$738,384.55 

14% 

4% 

10% 

25% 

8% 


management 

t*  — — * 'Tr'“*o«r  sir  rro.ot,— r<p“r„”; 

Tie  .lock  can  he  pnrch.aed  In  any  «ne  ot  the  followin,  ways  at  »100  nee  .hare: 

1st.— Cash;  or 

2nd. — 20%  Cash,  and  2%  monthly;  or 

3rd.  10%  Cash,  and  5%  monthly.  credited  to  the  pur- 

. . if  he  desires, 

For  a limited  ^ ^ s^alT^actions  of  shares 

S TS-JX-XX-  from  — Oh, 

• For  rurther  information  write  to  David  P.  Maclure,  536  Engineers  Bldg, 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 

536-9  ENGINEERS  BLDG. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


